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FOREWORD 


i 

| 
i 
i 

i 

i 
) 

j 

! A dynamic movement must from time to time review its origins 

i 

i and renew itself by a recommitment to its primary objectives. Other¬ 

wise it ceases to be a vital force in human society. In the twentieth 

i 

century this opportunity for reappraisal and renewal has come to the 
Christian church in the form of the rediscovery of the people of God as 
laity , and of their crucial role in the church's mission to the world. 

To the church in newer nations such as the Republic of Korea, 
this discovery has come late; it is only now beginning to be made. It 
is not yet fully understood by ordained ministers who regard the 
laymen's movement as something of a threat to their own authority. It 
is inadequately grasped by theological students who aspire to a higher 
| level of service as professional clergy and who feel that renaming 

their seminary as a "laymen's theological institute" is somehow down¬ 
grading it. It is extremely difficult to comprehend by leaders of the 
church in a hierarchical society where the vertical command-obedience 

relationships have come to overlay and obscure the fundamental demo- 

i 

i cracy and diversity of the Spirit's gifts for ministry. Yet the lay 

I 

renaissance, even in newly emerging nations and within the life of 
younger churches such as Korea's, is unmistakably under way. 

| It is to assist in and expedite the progress of this "new 

i 

| reformation," as the essential prerequisite for genuine renewal in the 

I 

church worldwide, that this study is undertaken. The argument follows 
an order which, it is hoped, will be found to be both logical and 

i 

iv 

i 

i 

t 
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I practical. First, the problem is stated in terms of the basic stance 

i 

j 

! of the Christian, lay and ordained, in relation to this world, the 

so-called "secular order" in which he is summoned to community for the 

i 

j purpose of mission. How is he to live the "heavenly" life of trans¬ 

cendent meaning and significance within the context of his everyday 
worldly activity? The exploration of this question leads us (in 

Chapter Two) to the basic documents of Christian faith, and to an 

I 

examination of the concept of vocation in scripture and in the minds of 
its prime interpreters, throughout Christian history. Then (beginning 
in Chapter Three) we survey the environment in which Christian vocation 
is to be fulfilled within the developing countries of the Orient, and 
especially in the Republic of Korea which becomes our primary focus. 
What are the general ethical dilemmas common to vocational man in 
S modernizing oriental society? And what are the specific tensions which 

i 

i he encounters as a Christian within the industrial milieu (Chapter 

Four)? Does Christian faith provide resources adequate for their 
resolution? Only after we consider these possibilities in the light 
i of our conceptual understanding of vocation (first two chapters) can we 

i 

| 

| proceed (in Chapter Five) to recommend the shape of the Korean church's 

! 

j response--especially in its program of lay education--in order that it 

i 

j may more adequately support its members and equip them for their 

I 

I 

i crucial witness in the developing world about them. 

The Christians of Korea have distinguished themselves during 
their short history by their stalwart faith, evangelistic zeal, and 
j amazing growth under adverse conditions. In these times of unparal¬ 

leled challenge and opportunity, we would hope that to their faith 

i 
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VI 


there may be added a new appreciation of the greatness of their 
calling, to their zeal a more compassionate understanding of the human 
situation to which they must bear a more relevant witness, and to their 
numerical growth a continued development, from that "exuberant 
adolescence" by which John Mackay characterized the Korean church two 
decades ago, to full maturity in Jesus Christ! 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD 

"As thou didst send me into the world, so I have sent them..." 
(John 17:18). These words, from the Fourth Gospel's version of "the 
Lord's Prayer," denote and bind together the two momentous movements 
which must be regulative for the task of the Christian church and 
decisive for its life in every age. The church, which we understand to 
be the body of believers in Jesus Christ, independent of class or 
culture, racial background or even credal formulation, has been sent by 
him not to inhabit some neutral territory between heaven and earth, but 
to live and work within this world—a world which is not only its 
physical environment but also the locus of its divinely given mission. 
This mission, we are told, is integrally related and the direct outcome 
of that other, previous movement to which the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments bear consistent witness, the coming of God into the 
world in tfre person of his Son. 

Despite the clarity with which this parallel movement is por¬ 
trayed in the foundational documents of Christian faith, there appears 
to be much confusion and difference of opinion within the twentieth- 
century church, even a sharp polarization, concerning the relationship 
of the Christian to the world in which he lives, as to what his 
attitude should be toward the so-called "secular order" in the midst of 
which he must find and fulfill his vocation. As Hendrik Kraemer points 
out, the elementary truths of God's primary concern for the world and 

1 
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of the church's primary existence for the world, while finding ready 
intellectual assent, are too often absent from the ordinary practice of 
Christian believersJ In America we note the continuing controversy 
between the advocates of evangelism interpreted as the winning of 
individuals to Christ, and the social activists who feel that the 
church's major concern should be the changing of society toward a more 
just and equitable order by methods ranging all the way from pulpit 
pronouncements to revolutionary violence. And on the campuses of Korea 
the fervent young apostles of the old-time religion (whether active as 
the University Bible Fellowship or Campus Crusade for Christ) tend to 
look askance at the more world-oriented students in the SCM and "Y" 
movements, and vice versa. Does this cleavage represent an ultimate 
duality? Does the truly "Christian" position lie on one side or the 
other, or somewhere in between? 

This question, which H. Richard Niebuhr calls "the enduring 
problem," has throughout the long history of Christianity elicited a 
variety of partial answers. Niebuhr has delineated the five types of 
solution, corresponding to five different views of the proper relation 
of the church to society and the world, which he finds to some degree 
advanced by the New Testament writers and by the leaders of Christian 
thought down the centuries. Today, however, if we correctly discern 
the dominant polarity, the alternatives before the church seem to have 

^Hendrik Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958), pp. 127-38. 

^H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper & Row, 

1956). 
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coalesced in two opposing possibilities: whether to reject the world 
as a system under God's judgment (a response which is popular not only 
among the fundamentalist sects but in not a few of the younger churches 
in so-called mission lands as well), or to affirm the world as it is 
and to go to work within the world to redeem it. The Orthodox scholar, 
Alexander Schmemann, in the opening chapter of a book written for the 
1963 quadrennial of the National Student Christian Federation in the 
U. S., sets side-by-side these two attitudes: 

There are those among us for whom life, when discussed in 
religious terms, means religious life. And this religious life is a 
world in itself, existing apart from the. secular world and its life. 
It is the world of 'spirituality' . . . and thus mission consists 
here in converting people to this 'spiritual' life, in making them 
religious. 

But there are those also, to whom the affirmation 'for the life 
of the world' seems to mean naturally 'for the better life of the 
world.' The 'spiritualists' are counterbalanced by the activists. 

. . . From this point of view Christianity has simply lost the 
world. And the world must be recovered. The Christian mission, 
therefore, is to catch up with the life that has gone astray. The 
'eating' and 'drinking' man is taken quite seriously, almost too 
seriously. He constitutes the virtually exclusive object of 
Christian action, and we are constantly called to repent for having 
spent too much time in contemplation and adoration, in silence and 
liturgy, for having not dealt sufficiently with the social, 
political, economic, racial and all other issues of real life. . . . 
And yet the basic question remains unanswered: What is this life 
that we must regain for Christ, make Christian? What is, in other 
terms, the ultimate end of all this doing and action? 

Whether we 'spiritualize' our life or 'secularize' our religion, 
whether we invite men to a spiritual banquet or simply join them at 
the secular one, the real life of the world, for which we are told 
God gave His only begotten Son, remains hopelessly beyond our 
religious grasp.3 

i 


— 

^Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World (New York: 
National Student Christian Federation, 1963), pp. 1-3. 


l 
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I. THE NEW TESTAMENT ETHIC 

As we begin our quest for certainty as to the basic stance of 
the Christian in relation to the world about him, we must turn to the 
New Testament for a fresh look at the one who is both pioneer and 
perfector of faith, as interpreted by those who stood closest to him in 
history and commitment. 

First of all, what of the ethical teachings of our Lord as 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels? The Jesus who came preaching "The 
Kingdom of God is at hand" may very easily be accused of standing aloof 
from this present world and calling disciples to enter a heavenly order 
destined to displace the "powers that be." Albert Schweitzer, for one, 
has pointed to the interim nature of Jesus' ethic, which in his 
opinion "is oriented entirely by the expected supernatural consum¬ 
mation."^ Yet, when the totality of his teaching is carefully 
considered, one cannot escape the conviction that Jesus was preemi¬ 
nently relevant to his time. He affirmed the laws of his (Jewish) 
society (Matt. 5:17-19). He sought and sent his disciples to seek out 
the lost sheep of Israel (Matt. 10:6). He not only pointed to the end 
of the ages, but also to temporal judgments such as the fall of the 

J tower of Siloam and the destruction of Jerusalem, and like Isaiah 

| before him showed deep concern for the peace of his own city (Luke 13: 

i 

| 4, Matt. 23:37-24:2). Though he commanded his disciples to "seek first 

| - 

I L 

I ^Albert Schweitzer, The Mystery of the Kingdom of God (New York: 

| Macmillan, 1957), p. 57. 

| 

I 

! 
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the Kingdom of God" (a kingdom stated in the Fourth Gospel to be "not 
of this world"), he did not advise them to scorn other goods--only "do 
not be anxious" concerning them (Matt. 6:25-33)! And when his enemies 
sought to trap him and convict him of treason, he affirmed his loyalty 
to the civil power while acknowledging the higher authority of God 
(Matt. 22:21). As Niebuhr has noted, "the other-worldliness of Jesus 
is always mated with a this-worldly concern; his proclamation and 
demonstration of divine action is inseparable from commandments to men 
to be active here and now; his future kingdom reaches into the 
present. 

To Paul the Apostle, deeply conscious of his personal encounter 
with the risen Christ, the Kingdom had indeed cowe, and with it a new 
outlook on all of life. ("From now on, therefore, we regard no one 
from a human point of view; ... if any one is in Christ, he is a new 
creation; the old has passed away, behold, the new has come" 2 Cor. 
5:16-17). On the cross in which alone Paul gloried, the world had been 
crucified to him and he to the world; henceforth to live is Christ and 
Christ alone (Gal. 6:14; Phil. 1:21; cf. Gal. 2:20). And what of the 
world, its varied institutions, the works of man? All are included 
under sin, subject to the judgment of divine wrath, yet not beyond the 
reach of God's grace and redemptive power (Rom. 3:19-24). But it is 
significant that Paul neither advocated the bringing of pressure to 
bear upon the social order, corrupt as it was, in an effort to change 
things for the better, nor did he counsel his fellow Christians to 

^Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 106. 
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withdraw from the world-under-judgment into an isolated community of 
the saved. To him the battle was not with flesh and blood but against 
spiritual powers, demonic elements which could invade even the most 
"heavenly" society, and there could be no hiding place except with the 
risen Christ, in God (Eph. 6:12; Col. 3:1-3). For the present, the 
Christian must work out his salvation in the midst of a wicked and 
perverse generation, not seeking release from either family ties or 
servitude, nor resisting the rule of civil authorities, pagan and 
perverted though they be (Phil. 2:12-15; 1 Cor. 7:20-31). 

These authorities, Paul asserts, are divinely instituted, but 
for the purpose of restraining and exposing the sin which has a death 
grip on society as a whole (Rom. 13:Iff.). This leads Paul to a second 
strain of ethical teaching, over against his "ethics of regeneration" 
for the redeemed "man in Christ." Niebuhr calls this second strain "an 
ethic for the dying,a Christian cultural ethic for the restraint of 
wickedness and the prevention of degeneration in this sinful, temporal 
world. Although the Kingdom of God, the New Creation in Christ, has 
come, the battle with the flesh continues; and flesh to Paul means not 
only an ethical principle (the corrupt element in human spiritual life) 
but also something physical from which man is yet to be redeemed. And 
until the final day, when the temporal order is supplanted by the 
eternal, man--"at home in the body but away from the Lord" (2 Cor. 5:6; 
cf. Phil. 1:23)--has need of the institutions of society, to check the 
disorder and restrain the chaotic element in human life. Living 


| ^ ibid ., p. 201. 
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between time and eternity, between wrath and mercy, Paul thus affirms 
an "interim ethic" of his own, a gospel of faith working through love 
(and through obedience to civil authority) within the secular order. 

When we move from Paul to the writer of the Fourth Gospel and 
the devotional classic known as First John, we encounter much of the 
same spirit but with a notable difference. Here too there is a strong 
emphasis on the regenerative power of Christ, here too the note of 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit is sounded as unmistakably as 
in the Pauline letters, and yet there seems to be a more affirmative 
outlook on the whole world, both material and spiritual. In the very 
beginning, we read in the prologue to John's Gospel, "all things were 
made by him"--by that divine Logos which in Christ became flesh and 
dwelt among us. The world to which the Logos comes is "his own"--and 
yet "his own people received him not" (John 1:3, 10-11, 14)! The 
corruption of this world, the perverted condition of God's good 
creation, is clearly seen in terms of the rejection of the Son by men, 
set in sharp contrast to the Son's obedience to the Father. Yet all is 
not lost or (as in Paul) held in the travail of expectation, awaiting 
full redemption in the last day. John's view of history, as Niebuhr 
has rightly discerned, largely subordinates the temporal dimensions of 
past and future to the eternity-time relation, as evidenced by John's 
substitution of the phrase eternal Life for kingdom of God. As prac¬ 
tically all students of the Gospel have pointed out, "that phrase means 
a quality, a relation of life, a present community through the Spirit 
with the Father and the Son, a present spiritual worship, love, and 
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integrity." Some tension toward the future doubtless remains ("I will 

raise him up at the last day," John 6:40, 54), but 

the great point of the Gospel is that the new beginning, the new 
birth, the new life ... is God's possibility, not at history's 
end, but in each living, existential moment, . . . realized through 
the concrete events of Jesus' life and the concrete responses to him 
of men in the church.7 

To John, as to Paul, the response of faith ("as many as believed 
in him," John 1:12-13; cf. 1 John 5:13) is able to effect a spiritual 
transformation of man's life in this world, so that henceforth his 
actions are no longer directed selfward but Godward and in obedience to 
his fundamental law of love (cf. Rom. 13:8; 1 John 3:23, 4:7ff.). Yet 
the transformation, potentially available to all, becomes actual in the 
lives of only the few! The universalistic note (sounded in such 
passages as John 1:29, 3:16 and 12:32, 47) is balanced by the most 
exclusive emphasis to be found in the New Testament--in the high- 
priestly prayer ("I am not praying for the world but for those whom 
thou hast given me," John 17:9) and in John's warning to "love not the 
world . .. . for all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh and the 
lust of the eyes and the pride of life, is not of the Father" (1 John 
2:15-16). The Light that enlightens every man still shines in a non¬ 
comprehending darkness (John 1:5,9) and the world which God loved so 
much still lies in Satan's power (8:44; 12:31; 14:30; 16:11). Recog¬ 
nizing this, while at the same time affirming the essential goodness of 
God's creation, John is on his guard against the confusion of the true 
faith with the speciously universal spiritualism of contemporary 


7jjbid., p. 201. 
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culture. As Niebuhr puts it, "he has combined the conversionist motif 

o 

with the separatism of the Christ-against-culture school of thought." 
Might this not well be said of the New Testament as a whole? 

! 

Active in the world, but essentially not of the world—the 
phrase is a trite one, but does it not effectively summarize the New 
Testament ethic as regards the Christian in relation to the secular 
order? Without hoping for the conversion of the whole of humanity, the 
man of God renounces all selfish ambition and pride ("not I, but 
Christ," Gal. 2:20) and "lets his light so shine before men" (Matt. 
5:16; cf. Phil. 2:15; John 1:5) and in so doing becomes an agent in the 
transformation of society, in the re-creation of life as it is lived in 
this world. The second-century letter to Diognetus expressed the fun¬ 
damental distinction in plain but memorable language. Christians, it 
says, 

are distinguished from other men neither by country, nor language, 
nor the customs which they observe. For they neither inhabit cities 
of their own, nor employ a peculiar form of speech, nor lead a life 
which is marked by any singularity . . . Inhabiting Greek as well as 
barbarian cities, according as the lot of each of them has deter¬ 
mined, and following the customs of the natives in respect to 
clothing, food and the rest of their ordinary conduct, they display 
to us their wonderful and confessedly striking mode of life.-' 


II. THE LAYMAN IN HISTORY 


In this fragment of Christian antiquity we can perhaps catch a 
glimpse of Christ's man, his layman as we shall presently define the 


Q 

°Ibid., p. 205. 


^ Ante-Nicene Christian Library (Edinburgh: Clark, 1870), I, 307. 
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term, in the simplicity and the splendor of his basic calling. Not 
isolated from the world in any monastic-type community, not distin¬ 
guished from his contemporaries by any clerical garb or ascetic style 
of life, authentically "in the world" and at the same time, by his 
"wonderful and confessedly striking mode of life," he speaks to that 
world and to its need for regeneration and renewal. This would appear 
also to be the picture of the New Testament church to be found in the 
Acts (2:42-47; 4:32-35)--a church to which God was adding in numbers 
and in influence day by day, a church which partook of the customs of 
the time, both religious and secular, a church distinguished only by 
that gladness and generosity of heart which overflowed in spontaneous 
sharing of this world's goods with each other and with all in need. 
This picture may not contain the complete answer to the complex prob¬ 
lems of poverty and prejudice today, but does it not provide an 
admirable pattern for the people of God in every age? 

How then did this image become blurred, the pattern perverted, 
within the course of Christian history, leading to the confusion and 

j division of this present time? Beginning with the New Testament pic- 

( 

| ture of a charismatic community, endowed by the one divine Spirit with 

| a diversity of gifts (1 Cor. 12) but exercising these gifts in various 

i functional capacities (Eph. 4:11; cf. 1 Cor. 12:28 8 Rom. 12:6-8), we 

S might trace the development into the hierarchical structure of the 

i 

| Middle Ages, where ordination was seen to have set apart the clergy or 

I priesthood in a superior class or status, through which the grace of 

I God must be mediated to the ordinary layman below. This development 

j 

! has already been traced, however, by Hendrik Kraemer whose excellent 

i 

i 

i 

I 
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summary of the scholarly materials on the history of this subject we do 
not need to repeat hereJ® Suffice it to say that the distinction 
which to this present time makes the unordained laity into second-class 
citizens of the Kingdom of God can find no basis in the New Testament. 
As Arnold Come has pointed out, it can find "no place or recognition in 
the ministerial structures given to the church by Christ."^ 

If we are to understand aright the witnessing role of the 
Christian layman in the world today, it is necessary that we settle 
once and for all the question of the layman's identity, before God and 
in the history where God through his people is at work. Like the word 
clergy, laity is rooted in a Greek term which we find in both Old and 
New Testaments. Kleros (root of clergy) in the book of Numbers (18:20) 
seems to have a limited reference to the Levites or priests, to whom 
the Lord is the "allotted portion." In the New Testament it denotes 
the "inheritance" received from God and shared in by the whole church 
(Col. 1:12). Laos , from which laikos or "lay" is derived, on the other 
hand, in both testaments always refers to the people, God's people as a 
whole, priests and apostles included along with the rest (1 Pet. 2: 
9-10). From the biblical point of view, W. Robinson is correct: 

^Kraemer, op. cit., pp. 48-73. 

^Arnold B. Come, Agents of Reconciliation (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1964), p. 87. 

1 o 

Cf. Kelley's comment: "Laos seemed to designate the people 
not in the sense of a political body (demos or populus ), nor as a 
specific unit, tribal or national (ethnos or gens ), but as a multitude 
or mass or aggregation of people. Laos derived its meaning from its 
relation to something external to itself: the people subject to a 
prince, the people as worshipers in relation to the priest, or the 
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"All Christians are God's laity ( laos ) and all are God's clergy 
(kleros ). yet because these two terms have acquired quite a 
different meaning in Christian history, it is today both confusing and 
misleading to use them interchangeably in the biblical sense. 

As both Kraemer and Come point out, the predominant influence in 

the ecclesiastical term layman came not from the Bible but from the 

Graeco-Roman political environment of the early church. 

The government [recalls Arnold Come] was divided between the kleros, 
or "magistrates," and the laos, or "people." The former were those 
who possessed wisdom, were trained, and had power to act. The 
latter were ignorant, uneducated, and so were to submit passively to 
direction. Likewise, in Western culture, including the church, the 
term "lay" came to indicate the mass of the uninformed (in any 
field) who are incapable of making responsible judgments or of 
acting with authority.'" 

It would seem to be in line with this distinction, as well as in accord 
with such precedents as that of the Hebrew community (which from Old 
Testament times had drawn the line between the people and their 
superiors--rulers, princes, priests, the elders, the Sanhedrin, etc.) 
that Clement of Rome (c. A.D. 95) wrote, "The layman is bound by the 
rules laid down for the laity" and we find for the first time in 


population in relation to their country. It was this openness and 
vagueness of meaning that commended the use of the word to the Septua- 
gint translators of the 01^ Testament. The people of Jahweh, chosen out 
of all 'the peoples' and standing in contrast to the ethnos, the Gen¬ 
tiles, is practically synonymous with Israel ... In the New Testa- 
! ment, laos takes on the meaning of the new people of God to be distin- 

j guished from the people of old Israel and the peoples in general. 

Rom. 9:25, Tit. 2:14, Rev. 21:3 are among the passages ..." Alden D. 
Kelley, The People of God (Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1962), p. 17. 

^W. Robinson, Completing the Reformation (Lexington: College 
of the Bible, 1955), p. 20. 

^Come, op. cit., p. 88. 
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Christian literature the use of the word laikos 3 "layman."'5 After 
this, from the writings of Justin Martyr and Gratian (in a canon attri¬ 
buted to St. Jerome), we could, if space permitted, trace the 
development of the clergy-laity distinction, with the word lay 
gradually coming to mean "inferior, unlearned, plebeian." The layman, 
in contrast to the priest or monastic whose life was within the sacred 
realm of Christ's church, was left to make his precarious way within 
the secular order.^ 

While Kraemer regards this development as a distortion of the 
New Testament pattern and a most unfortunate deviation from the 
biblical norm, Come for one seeks to understand this trend (certainly 
a major development of church history) in relation to the continuing 
work of God's Spirit in the world.^ As the church experienced a 
sudden, massive growth within the context of collapsing Roman civili¬ 
zation, as primitive tribes were assimilated en masse during the Middle 
Ages and the church had to assume the role of chief cultural force for 
continuity, and unity, it was led naturally (or supematurally?) to this 
ever more exactly defined and rigidly structured form. However, as 
hierarchical lines came to be drawn ever more sharply, the clergy 
(priesthood) alone was regarded as possessing the authentic Christian 
life, the laity came to be viewed as essentially secular ("in the 

^$The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of 
Antioch (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1946), p. 34. 

^Kelley, op. cit., p. 19. 

^Come, op. cit., p. 90. 
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world and so not quite in the church") and the church became 
increasingly alienated from the world of nature and man. As a result, 
in Come's words, 

the great mass of the Christian people came to think of themselves 
as the passive recipients or objects of grace from the church, 
rather than as responsible subjects within and for the church. 

[They] therefore lost their sense of Christian calling and 
mission.^ ® 

Whenever that happens, in the late Middle Ages or today, a form of 
ministry thus developed within the stream of history but no longer able 
to impart to the whole membership a sense of mission to the world--we 
would agree--lies under the judgment of God.. 

To the casual observer the Protestant Reformation, sparked by 
such men as Luther with his rediscovery and proclamation of the priest¬ 
hood of all believers, would appear to mark a victory, even the 
liberation of the layman and his restoration to full status as "priest 
to his neighbor" and interpreter of God's Word in his own right, fully 
on the same level as the ordained clergy. However, the facts of 
history apgue differently. While some radical sects pushed to the 
extreme of eliminating all ministerial diversification and insisted on 
a simple, undifferentiated brotherhood, these either died out, remained 
static, or (with the single exception of some Quaker groups) developed 
the inevitable classes and organization as they grew. As in the 
earlier medieval period, there was demand for strong leadership in a 
turbulent time. The illiteracy of the great mass of laity necessi¬ 
tated a strong preaching and teaching force so that the saints, to use 

l8 Ibid., pp. 93-94. 
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Paul's expression, might be "equipped for their [priestly and pro¬ 
phetic] ministry" (Eph. 4:12). (Was not the primacy of the Word an 
equally central emphasis of the Reformation?) These factors together 
conspired to preserve the clergy-laity distinction to the present day. 
What the Reformers rejected was not the clergy-laity distinction, but 
the concentration of all authority in the hands of the priests and 
Pope, and the absolutizing of the hierarchical structure. They saw 
the functional necessity of the clergy or ministry, but only as repre¬ 
sentative of the whole body of Christ to which power and authority are 
delegated by God. In the twentieth as in the fifteenth century, when 
any clergy or priesthood takes this power to itself and the unordained 
masses of believers sit passively back, letting the ministers and 
evangelists carry the burden of mission and ministry, the church is 
ripe for reformation! 

In every age the true laity--the people of God, sent into the 
world as their Master was--must reevaluate their faithfulness to the 
divine calling. Gathered as a worshiping community, they are to be the 
"city set on a hill," the lamp which generates a light seen by all. 
Scattered or hidden within the mass of society, they are to be the 

| "salt of the earth," the leaven which permeates the whole with its 

i 

i 

I redemptive influence (Matt. 5:13-16). Today, as many writers, arguing 

i 

| for the renewal of the church worldwide, have noted, we must be 

i 

| weighed in the balances and found wanting. While a great deal of "lay 

i 

| activity" can be discerned (especially the dedicated efforts of 

! 

j teachers and youth advisors in the church's educational program) and 

I within many of the "sects" or "free churches" there appears to be 
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little concern for ordination and a blurring of the clergy-laity demar¬ 
cation, yet within the "standard-brand" churches (the major denomi¬ 
nations in Europe, America, and the Orient) the clergy maintains dis¬ 
proportionate control, often speaking and acting as though they alone 
were the church. In the modern "program-centered church" the 
professional staff, including both lay and ordained personnel, tend to 
think of themselves as the leaders who direct the army of laymen— 
"director of Christian education" being one of the commonest designa¬ 
tions—rather than as ministers along with the rest, with the 
specialized function of "equipping the saints." This growing 
professionalism, in the words of Howard Grimes, "has affected the 
American churches' understanding of the laity and has led to a danger 
equivalent to the clericalism of the European churches."^ It is the 
danger of depriving the laity of its full share in mission, in the 
ministry which Christ has committed to the whole church, "for the life 
of the world." 

In developing a theology of the laity adequate for this time, we 
would do well to avoid both the Catholic position (held today by many 
Anglicans and not a few Protestants as well) in which the church is 
thought of as entirely or to some extent peculiarly dependent upon the 
ordained ministry, 20 and also the opposite view (espoused by the "free" 


^Howard Grimes, The Rebirth of the Laity (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1962), p. 61. 

20 This position is clearly stated by Congar: "Lay people will 
always be a subordinate order in the Church." Yves M. J. Congar, Lay 
People in the Church (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1957), p. xxvii 
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churches of the Reformation's left wing and often in the U. S.) which 
would deny any real functional distinctiveness for the set-apart 
ministry since the Church was constituted at Pentecost as the whole 
People of God, irrespective of office. (Arnold Come seems to advocate 
the latter position when he calls for the complete abandonment of the 
clergy-laity distinction.) The first view is easily implemented by 
concentrating authority in the hands of a special group, the clergy, 
but must find its primary basis outside the biblical record and has too 
frequently led to a denial of the mission shared by the whole Body of 
Christ. The second view is appealing and biblical, but difficult to 
implement in practice, as the early church soon learned, as Luther came 
to see, and as the professionalism in American Protestantism clearly 
demonstrates. In our attempt to define the identity of the layman and 
the nature of his mission in the world, where biblical evidence and 
practical experience so often seem to be at odds, we are drawn rather 
to a medial position, one which is assumed though not fully enunciated 
by Kraemer, shared by Daniel Jenkins and Douglas Blatherwick (British 
theologian and layman respectively), maintained by Hans Ruedi-Weber of 
the Ecumenical Institute (World Council of Churches) and more fully 
expounded by Howard Grimes and James Smart. These writers would argue, 
with good scriptural basis, that there must ever be a functional dis¬ 
tinction between pastors and worshipers, between the teaching ministry 

1 

within the church and the witnessing laity in the world. This distinc¬ 
tion appears from the time of the apostles, the original witnesses to 

^Come, op. cit., p. 99. 
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Christ’s ministry, who occupied a unique position in the New Testament 
community (again cf. Acts 2:42-43; 4:32-35). As Grimes points out, the 
New Testament is strangely silent on the precise relationship between 
apostles and bishops, deacons and elders. All we know is that they 
exercised certain gifts and graces in a specially representative 
ministry, in Christ's name and on behalf of the total congregation. 
Today we might well, with him, view the ordained minister as "the link 
between the Church throughout time and space and the individual 
congregation." Clerical ordination can confer on one no special 
grace nor set one essentially apart from his fellow ministers among the 
so-called "laity." All have been ordained in baptism to be Christ's 
witnesses in all the earth. But within the Christian community, God 
continues to call some to a separated ministry, with gifts, graces, 
special training and freedom from worldly responsibility enabling them 
to act in a special capacity, helping in Paul's words to "equip the 
saints [the whole people of God, the true laity ] for the work of 
ministry" j.n this world which God so loved that he sent his only Son. 

III. THE LAITY IN MISSION 

! 

i 

i 

j In our discussion of the layman's role in Christian history, we 

i 

I have found ourselves inevitably involved more with the clergy, which 

j has tended through the centuries to crowd the laity into a secondary 

| and subsidiary position within the church. This seems to be bound up 

i with a concept of the church as an organized body of worshipers, 

i 

j ^Grimes, op. cit ., p. 71. 

i _ ____ 

! " .' ' 

» 

I 
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assembled in one place under clerical leadership to hear the Word and 
receive the sacraments. But this is only part of the picture. Too 
often we think of the church only in its gathered form, forgetting that 
its assembling for study, worship, and fellowship is not intended by 
its Lord to be the end and essence of its being. If, as Kraemer 
maintains, the essence of the church is mission through service (both 
words being legitimate translations of the great New Testament word 
didkonid), its objective must not be the self-contained gathering 
together as an end in itself, but rather the world-directed scattering 
of its members in every legitimate walk of life as Christ's witnesses 
in society. "The church exists not for itself, but for the world." 3 
Hans Ruedi Weber defends this thesis on a broad biblical basis. 

The world is God's first love, His first fiancee. Therefore the 
first covenant about which the Bible speaks is not the covenant with 
Abraham and Israel or the church, but the covenant with Noah and the 
whole living creation. Also the last promise we have from God is 
not the promise of a renewed church, but of a new heaven and a new 
earth. The whole history of Israel is embedded in this great love 
God has for the world.2^ 

Our Lord's great commission to his disciples leaves no doubt about it: 
the church's primary task is not to build up and maintain its own 
structure and corporate life, but with the preparation which its life 
together necessarily affords, to "go into all the world" with the good 
news of reconciliation (Matt. 28:18-20; Mark 16:15; 2 Cor. 5:18-19). 

Until comparatively recently, this mission in Europe and the 

23Kraemer, op. cit., pp. 127-131. 

^Hans Ruedi Weber, Salty Christians (New York: Seabury Press, 
1963), p. 10. 
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Americas was carried out largely through preaching and the establish¬ 
ment of residential congregations, meeting in the church building in 
the center of the community where most people lived and had their 
places of work. The pastor often doubled as schoolteacher and was a 
central figure in a culture where Christianity was accepted as a major 
part of the national heritage, if not the religion established by law 
and supported by the state. Today, as many writers have pointed out, 
this is no longer the case. Technology has tended to replace 
"Christendom" as the dominant cultural influence, industrialization has 
removed the place of employment far from the place of residence, life 
has been fragmented to the point where the value of the "community 
church" or residential congregation as a center for mission is being 
seriously questioned. 

No matter on what side of this issue one may stand, one fact is 
clear in this secular age: the great masses of uncommitted people in 
every land are not going to be reached by the clergy through their 
ministry within the gathered church, but only as committed laymen and 
laywomen, equipped for their task by the fellowship of study and 
worship and then scattered in the world, bear witness in the places of 
their daily employment. "The laity is the church in the 'boundary' 

j 

J situation," writes Alden Kelley. "If there is dialogue between the 
| church and the world, it is carried on by them, not by 'the other 

j laity,' i.e., the clergy.William Temple has said that the church's 

work, its real work, is accomplished, "not by ecclesiastical 

i 

; 2!j Ke ii e y f Q p m cit., p. 41. 
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committees, nor under their direction,but by members of the church who 
do the ordinary work of the world in the inspiration of Christian faith 
and in a spirit sustained by Christian prayer and worship.So the 
crucial importance of the laity, as Christ's troops facing the daily 
challenge of confrontation with the forces of secular unbelief, is 
acknowledged in many sectors of the church today, and the training of 
these troops must therefore be designed not so much to equip them to 
assist the pastor in his work within the church, but to prepare them to 
be the church in the world where they live and work. 


! 

t 


^william Temple, Citizen and Churchman (London: Eyre & 
Spottisweede, 1941), pp. 47-48. 
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CHAPTER II 


VOCATION IN SCRIPTURE AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 

When the Christian realizes that his daily work is to become the 
locus of mission, the medium for a truly redemptive confrontation with 
the world, he is apt to feel overwhelmed by the difficulty of the task 
before him and pessimistic about the possibility of its fulfillment. 

This is especially the case in society where mundane labor has 

traditionally been regarded as beneath the dignity of the educated man 
and where the life of contemplation rather than that of hard work has 
been considered to be the ideal. What do the biblical documents, 
foundational to Christian faith, have to say concerning the place of 
work itself, manual as well as mental, in the divine plan? How have 
scripture's interpreters through the centuries viewed man's earthly 
toil in relation to his heavenly calling? An investigation of this 
subject and the outlining of a valid theology of vocation would appear 
to be the.next step in our effort to fortify the layman for his mission 
and equip him for his ministry in everyday life. 

I. THE BIBLICAL VIEW OF WORK 

In the scriptures, from which the British scholar Alan 
Richardson has ably assembled and correlated the relevant passages, the 
idea of work appears in three principal senses: (1) the creative work 
of God, (2) human labor, all the work which men do, from ruling empires 
to hewing wood and drawing water, and (3) the work of Christ in which 

22 
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the Christian takes part as he labors for the cause of the GospelJ 

Between the first two of these, there appears to be no real 
analogy. The Bible, in contrast to many modem commentators, does not 
speak of man's work as creative in the same sense as God's. True, the 
artisans of the tabernacle project were specially filled with the 
Spirit of God for their task, but this passage (Exod. 35:31-35; 36:1) 
says nothing about the origin of the skill of craftsmen in general. 
Because of the ever present danger of idolatry, there is throughout the 
Bible an underlying suspicion of anything which approaches admiration 
of "the works of men's hands." The biblical writers are ever careful 
to exalt not the skill of man but the excellence of God, apart from 
whose blessing all of man's efforts will achieve nothing (Cf. Isaiah 
28:23-29; Psalms 65 8 127). 

Thus, in the Old Testament, God alone is Creator and Giver. Man 
is the dependent one who receives, a steward of God's gifts of time, 
space, and possibilities which he did not create.^ 


^Cf. Phil. 2:30. Alan Richardson, The Biblical Doctrine of Work 
(London: SCM Press, 1952), p. 11. 

^Muelder endeavors to draw some parallel between man's creati¬ 
vity and God's creation, but not without adding philosophical to 
biblical ideas, as he admits: "Only in the spiritual depths of his own 
! freedom where choice, reason and love have their personal source does 

l man create like the Creator. As God is able to bring some new value 

i out of every problematic situation, so man can be a coworker with God 

| in the melioristic purpose of making the' present better and of pre- 

j paring the present for the emergent creativity of God. In an unnum- 

| bered host of ways man can create or be the servant of creativity in 

establishing community and bringing to birth the Kingdom of God. To 
state the principle thus is, of course, to add philosophical to 
Biblical ideas." Walter George Muelder, Religion and Economic 
Responsibility (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953), p. 35. 

i 

\ 
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Man's daily work appears in the Old Testament as a normal and 
necessary part of God's ordering of the world and as the common lot of 
all mankind. "That man should work is as much a part of the regular 
order of things as that the sun should rise or that lions should hunt: 
'man goeth forth to his work and to his labor until the evening' 

(Psa. 104:19-23)Richardson notes that the prudential morality of 
the Wisdom Books is full of exhortations to industry, and that some of 
the prophets' most bitter denunciations are reserved for the idle rich 
(Prov. 6:6; Amos 6:3-6). It does not demean a king such as Saul to 
plough with oxen (1 Sam. 11:5) or the ideal monarch David to have once 
served as a shepherd lad. 

The ordinary Hebrew word for 'servant' {'ebed) simply means 
'worker,' and servants were often slaves in the sense of being the 
property of their masters. But their status was not dishonorable, 
nor were their conditions of service irksome: they were frequently 
the trusted and responsible managers of their lord's household 
affairs or business interests (as Abraham's servant in Genesis 24:2) 
.... 'Servant of the Lord' was a title of high honor (Gen. 26:24; 
Exod. 14:31; 2 Sam. 3:18, etc.) and the Second Isaiah can make use 
of it to express his lofty conception of Israel's high vocation. It 
was expected that servants would be honorably treated by their 
masters; the Book of the Covenant lays down directions for the 
treatment of Hebrew slaves (Exod. 21). The anger of Israel's 
prophets is aroused by the ill-treatment of slaves, especially 
failure to render to them their due wages (Jer. 22:13).^ 

We may therefore conclude that labor itself in the Old Testament 
has no stigma attached to it. The Greeks may have regarded work for 
one's living as degrading and beneath the dignity of a gentleman, but 
not so the Hebrew recipients of divine revelation. They regarded labor 


^Richardson, op. cit., p. 19. 
^Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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as the Creator's intention for human existence, to be accepted without 
complaint and performed with cheerful obedience (Ecclus. 7:15). The 
doing of one's God-appointed task well, to the Hebrew, is to merit his 
blessing. "Happy is the man whose labor is blessed by God (Psa. 128:2), 
and wretched is he whose toil is not blessed and whose labor is in vain 
(Isa. 62:8; 65:23)." 5 

As a divine ordinance for the life of man, work falls within the 
sphere of law, of what God requires. Yet there is no positive com¬ 
mandment to this effect, unless Exodus 20:9 ("six days shalt thou 
labor") is interpreted thus. This clause, which sounds more like 
statement of fact than a command or exhortation, leads Richardson to 
make the comment: "The very fact that the Fourth Commandment of the 
Decalogue is an injunction to rest from labor gives us the clearest 
possible indication of the biblical point of view—that man is by his 
very nature a worker,"^ created in the image of a working God. This 
teaching--that work is a part of the Creator's original intention for 
man--we find emphasized in the myths of Genesis 1-3, where the work of 
replenishing and subduing the earth and of having dominion over all 
living things in the priestly account (1:28) and the placing of man in 

J 

j the garden "to dress [RSV till ] it and keep it" (2:15,J) come before 

| 

j the Fall. Labor, then, is not a curse but a part of God's original 

\ plan for "Adam" (mankind), but as a result of his disobedience and 

| 

j rebellion, the very conditions of human toil are affected (3:17-19). 

i 

S 

I 

i 

j - .—. 

i 

1 ^ Ibid., p. 21. 

6 Ibid p. 22. 
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Before long the cosmic disarrangement of things is accompanied by the 
disruption of interpersonal relationships, as the sons of alienated man 
become involved in fratricidal strife over the very offering of the 
first-fruits of their toil ( 4 : 11 - 12 ).^ 

In the New Testament, it is not so much the daily toil of man, 
but the work of Christ which is central--the emphasis falling not on 
the fact that he grew up as an artisan, but on his work as Redeemer of 
mankind, for which purpose he took the form of a "worker" (servant or 
slave, Phil. 2:7). The references of the gospel writers to Jesus' 
early life as a carpenter (Mark 6:3, altered perhaps for motives of 
reverence in Matt. 13:55, "Is not this the carpenter's son?") are 
indeed most limited and casual. Luke and John bypass the fact alto¬ 
gether; certainly the evangelists had no concept of any deep theolo¬ 
gical, much less sociological, significance of our Lord's life as a 
craftsman. For them tine work of Jesus is not his work as an artisan 
but as the Messiah sent from God: "My food is to do the will of him 
who sent me, and to accomplish his work" (John 4:34; cf. 5:17, 6:28f., 
9:3f., etc.). This saving work he completed once for all upon the 
Cross ("it is finished," John 19:30) and in it the man of faith may 
participate. With this prevailing emphasis in mind, it is not difficult 
for us to see that in the New Testament man's chief work is not really 
man’s work but God's --that all our "works," in biblical usage our deeds, 

^Richardson, while not denying the value or importance of man's 
efforts to reduce the drudgery of labor, feels that the utopian dream 
of a workless paradise to be brought in by 'science' or 'technology' 
must be refuted by the biblical truth. "The cherubim with the flaming 
sword still bar man's return to Eden (Gen. 3:24)." Ibid., p. 26. 
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thoughts, prayers, worship, service, faith itself (John 6:29), insofar 

as they are good at all, are the effects of God's working within us 

(Phil. 2:13). Once again we must agree with Richardson in his comment 

on the principal New Testament usage of the vocabulary of work: 

the proper work of Christians is the furtherance of the Gospel and 
the service of the purpose of God. Christians are those who work 
for the harvest of the Kingdom of God, as sowers of the Word, as 
planters, as husbandmen (1 Cor. 3:6-9; John 4:35-38, etc.). They 
work as ambassadors of the divine reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:20-6:1). 
As a member of Christ's body each baptized disciple has his own 
proper function to fulfil (1 Cor. 12); this is the work to which he 
has been 'called' and for which he has been empowered by his appro¬ 
priate gift of the Holy Spirit; this is his true 'vocation.'® 

Paul the Apostle speaks often of vocation or "calling" but not 
in the modern sense of a secular profession. Klesis (Gr. equivalent 
of Lat. vocatio') in his and the other New Testament writings always 
refers to God's call to repentance and faith, and to a life of fellow¬ 
ship and service in the church. This personal call comes to man in his 
individual situation: to Peter the fisherman, to Matthew the tax 
collector, to Paul the tentmaker; to some it may involve no change of 
secular occupation, as in Paul's case, to others it may require the 

I forsaking of all worldly ties ("straightway they left their nets and 

j 

followed him" Mark 1:18). Paul's oft-quoted injunction "let each man 

j 

| abide in that calling (RSV state 3 Gr. klesis ) wherein he was called" 

i 

j f 1 Cor - 7:20,26) must not be misinterpreted in terms of being called to 

j be a slave or to be a freeman, to marry or to remain single. The 

j 

| calling is always to be Christ's man, his "worker" in the New Testament 

1 

] sense described above, in whatever occupation or status one finds him- 

\ 

i 

$ 

1 o- 

I °Ibid., p. 31f. 


a 
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self. The injunction not to change status is in view of "the impending 
distress," the end of all things which Paul with all the apostles 
believed to be very near at hand, not because of any divine call to 
that particular state. 

Vocation in the New Testament, then, is never to a specific 
profession; but within the Christian community the vocations of the 
apostle, the prophet, the evangelist, the pastor and teacher, the 
miracle-worker, the healer, the helper, the administrator, even the 
speaker in tongues, are clearly distinguished.^ (How to classify them 
according to rank or value is another question, probably insoluble, 
since the various lists of functional callings in Romans 12, 1 Cor. 12, 
and Ephesians 4 are not the same.) What then is the biblical relation 
of these functional vocations, God's gifts to the church (Eph. 4:11; 

1 Cor. 12:28), to the secular "callings" or avocations of those called? 
We would not agree with Richardson when he says: "As laymen in the 
church of Jesus Christ they are to exercise these vocations quite in¬ 
dependently of any earthly 'calling' or avocation"—a statement which 
he later seems to contradict: "Our secular occupations . . . have 
Christian value only in so far as they can be made means to the 


9"A parson must, no less than others, consider his professional 
activities from the same transcendent viewpoint; the N. T. doctrine of 
vocation does not countenance the view that one may be called to the 
Church as a profession! It is rather that, having received the call to 
the ministry (which every member of the Laos or layman receives), the 
ordinand, with the consent and authorization of the Church, resolves to 
exercise his gift of ministry in the particular office of the regular 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments, believing that this is the will of 
Christ for him, and that those who ordain him . . . are acting as the 
ministerial agents of Christ himself in his body, the Church." Ibid., 
pp. 35-36. 
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service of the Kingdom, to the end of the Gospel."^ 

Paul's own example here is most instructive: his references to 

his own labor (whatever.its exact nature)^ ^ show no concern for its 

aspect of craftsmanship, his only purpose being the Gospel and not 

putting an obstacle in its way "that we might not burden any of you" 

(1 Cor. 9:12; 2 Thess. 3:8). In Beardslee's words, 

the characteristic motive of action in the new community—concern 
for the other and the weaker—leads Paul to set himself apart from 
the already established practice of accepting financial support, and 
his work becomes part of his vocation as a whole . . . work for a 
living taken up into the response of the whole self to the powers of 
the new age met in ChristJ2 

Because work may express the motive of love, so fundamental in the new 
life which Christ brings, even the humblest of tasks, when performed 
"as unto the Lord," can contribute to the furtherance of the Gospel. 

This is the thesis which Paul develops in the so-called "house- 
tables," passages dealing with the attitude and duties of Christian 
workers (masters as well as slaves, husbands along with wives, parents 
and their children) which are incorporated into his epistles (Col. 3:22 
-4:1; Eph. 6:5-9) and reflected in other New Testament writings (1 Tim. 
6:lf.; Tit. 2:9f.; 1 Pet. 2:18-25). Here, as in all the New Testament, 
we can find no criticism of the social system as such. Had not the 
world already been judged in Christ? Was it not passing away, the end 


]0 Ibid., pp. 34 - 35. 

^Cf. RSV and Goodspeed's tentmaker and Cadbury and Lake, Haen- 
chen and Moffatt's leatheiwoikei. William A. Beardslee, Human Achieve¬ 
ment and Divine Vocation in the Message of Paul (Naperville: Allenson, 
1961), p. 60f. note. 

^Beardslee, op. cit., p. 61. 
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of all things soon to come? This is teaching for the Christian commu¬ 
nity in which there can be no discrimination between rich and poor, 
male and female, bond and free, in which the sanction for the ethic of 
work is not any "natural law" or Old Testament commandment, but the 
obedience owed by the Christian to his heavenly Lord (Eph. 6:5-7). The 
Christian worker will labor conscientiously and honestly because he 
serves not men but Christ. His patient suffering of injustice, if need 
be (and undeserved) is a veritable imitatio Christi (1 Pet. 2:21-24); 
his labor is never in vain "in the Lord" (1 Cor. 15:58). Thus the One 
who being equal with God, humbled himself arid took upon himself the 
form of a slave or "worker," becomes the focus and the fulfillment of 
the divine ordinance of work given to the first man in a garden and 
confirmed to "the last Adam" not only in the carpenter shop but 
supremely on the cross. 

In summary of the biblical view of work and vocation, the basic 
principle appears to be that God, in his great task of salvation, has 
chosen to‘act through the work of men. In his Son Jesus Christ the 
Christian is drawn, as was Paul, into the divine purpose and may regard 
his work as not only his own responsible achievement, but in a higher 
sense as the work of God himself—"I worked harder than any of them, 

I 

though it was not I, but the grace of God which is with me" (1 Cor. 
15:10). This work he performs in the context of the Christian 
community^3--whether gathered in worship or scattered in the world-- 

^Muelder's comments on the community conception of work which 
in the New Testament receives a qualitatively new ultimate meaning, are 
noteworthy. "While the followers of Jesus were not distinguished from 
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according to the specific function (gift) assigned to him by the divine 
Spirit. His secular "job" while not possessing enduring value in 
itself, contributes to the maintenance of the community and provides a 
vehicle for the expression of the believer's faith and love. Thus his 
work in this world has meaning and value in the sight of God; its 
ultimate result in terms of the final consummation of God's purpose, 
will be tested and rewarded by him. 

II. THE CALLING IN CHRISTIAN HISTORY 

The early church, under the influence of the eschatological 
outlook (the expectation of Christ's early return and the imminent 
consummation of all things), did not develop much of a social ethic, 
but it followed the Pauline example in encouraging manual labor, for 
various reasons enumerated by Troeltsch: "for the minimum of exis¬ 
tence, for purposes of charity . . . as an education in sobriety and 
industry, as a means of protection against certain dangers . . . for 
purposes ’of asceticism and the discipline of the body." 1 ^ Work was 


others by the external forms of work, and while the trades of carpentry, 
tent-making, and fishing continued, they all had a potentially new 
significance through the participation in the new life with Christ, 
sharing in the vocation under Christ as members of the household of God. 
They were members of a new community through which the spirit of Christ 
manifested itself, so that amid the interdependent diversities of gifts 
and ministrations there breathed a common spirit. Every function of the 
members of Christ's body is a diakonia. "There are varieties of ser¬ 
vice, but the same Lord' (1 Cor. 12:5). In the ordinary vocations of 
daily life the living Lord is at work, thus providing a new vocation of 
intention, effectiveness, community and meaning." Muelder, op. cit.. 


p. 37f. 

I^Emst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches 
(New York: Macmillan, 1931), pp. 118-19. 
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regarded, not too biblically, "as the consequence of the Fall and as 
the punishment of sin." Starting from the point of view of an original 
equality among men, the church tended to regard all differences in 
class or station--all social distinctions--as due to sin, so that the 
I division of labor was at best a divine arrangement adapted to the needs 
of a fallen humanity. In this setting, vocation was a static concept 
of maintaining the Christian virtues in whatever place in life the 
believer happened to occupy, while avoiding all employments unsuitable 
to the Christian lifeJ5 The dominant idea was not that of a "calling" 
(as later in the Middle Ages and in early Protestantism) but of the lot 
which falls to each individual, regarded as his "fate" or "destiny" 
with which he must be content. 

From the time of Constantine (fourth century) on, we note a 
progressive movement of the church into the world, while inwardly 
remaining separate from the world. Now the Christian in society must 
submit to the consequences of sin, while trying to remove them by the 
exercise of gentleness and love. Also in obedience to 1 Cor. 7:20 he 
must remain in the position assigned to him within the secular organi¬ 
zation. The various occupations were hardly ever regarded as having a 
positive value of their own or any inner connection with religious 
values. As the church spread and became more and more identified with 
the world, it became more difficult to maintain the tension ("in the 
world but not of the world"). Hence there arose the concept of 


15how deeply the latter principle cut into life under the pagan 
Empire, Troeltsch's long list of forbidden occupations graphically 
illustrates. Ibid., pp. 123-24. 
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monastieism--the withdrawal of a minority from active, worldly in¬ 
volvement while the majority were moving more into the world--as the 
only form of life in which Christian principles could really be prac- 

| ticed and the ideal of labor truly realized. From this time on, as 
Robert L. Calhoun points out, vocatio (Lat. translation of klesis which 
in the New Testament always denotes the calling by God of every man to 
newness of life in Christ) came to mean the inward call to perfection. 
This call or vocation involved a renunciation of all earthly affections, 
as experienced by monks and nuns, "the 'religious' who separated them¬ 
selves from a church grown soft and secular."^ 

In the medieval period (fourth to fourteenth centuries), under 
the leadership of Thomas Aquinas, a uniform social philosophy took 
shape starting from the idea of the actuality and necessity of a 
Christian unity of civilization. As Paul had portrayed the church as a 
unity of interdependent parts (1 Cor. 12:12-27), so society was con¬ 
ceived of as an organism in which each member has his own function and 
is entitled to the means suited to his station and no more. Within 

| classes, there was equality; between classes, inequality; and all held 
together by a system of mutual though varying obligations. This 

I organism, with the church as its soul and salvation (often interpreted 

i 

| as a complete social harmony) as its goal, is organized according to 

i 

| class and profession. These distinctions are not something produced by 

! 

i 

I sin, but willed by God in line with his purposes of grace--a positive 

i 

i 

i _____________ 

^Robert Lowry Calhoun, God and the Common Life (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935), p. 18. 
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valuation of the world quite unknown in sub-apostolic times. In the 
later Middle Ages, as there developed the ideal of the industrial town, 
with its system of emancipation, free labor and personal service for 
the whole, a new conception of the "calling" was created as a rational 
constituent part of this systemThis concept of vocation imparted 
new value to the unequal positions of work, as expressions of love and 
a service to the whole community. Now labor, heretofore a penalty for 
the sin of fallen man, during the long history of slavery and serfdom 
having denoted both punishment and pain, emerges as a means of salva¬ 
tion, of preserving Christian society, of preserving love itself J8 

With the advent of Luther and the Reformers, we might look for 
a complete rejection of the medieval ethic of labor and economics, and 
a return to the standard of the New Testament Church, but such is only 
partly the case. Martin Luther, while pushing farther toward a positive 
valuation of worldly activity, held to the medieval position that labor 
is itself contrary to nature but instituted by God as a training for 
humanity,which had been corrupted by sin. As a punishment and discip¬ 
line, its significance is essentially ascetic, and its duty is to be 
urged upon all who are able to work J8 po Luther the economic order 

^Cf. the analysis of this development by Troeltsch, op. cit ., 
pp. 193-96. 

^Ibid., p. 21. 

19"Each one should do the works of his profession and position, 
not that by them he may strive after righteousness, but that through 
them he may keep under his body, be an example to others, who also need 
to keep under their bodies, and finally that by such works he may sub¬ 
mit his will to that of others in the freedom of love . . . For any 
work that is not done solely for the purpose of keeping under the body 
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consisted essentially in living within or according to the social 
standards of one's own class. To wish to rise in the world, to 
agitate and destroy the existing social structure in order to improve 
one's manner of life or social position, was against all law, both 
natural and divine. With a deep distrust of the rising tide of 
commerce, he longed for a state of nature uncorrupted by riches, for a 
society "converted into a band of brothers, performing in patient 
cheerfulness the round of simple toil which is the common lot of Adam's 

descendants."20 

Where Luther achieved his momentous breakthrough, of course, was 
in his storming of the ramparts separating the monastic life from the 
secular "callings," in his rediscovery and proclamation of the priest¬ 
hood of all believers.^ In doing so, he stood upon solid New Testa¬ 
ment ground, denying all professional distinctions within the Christian 


or of serving one's neighbor, so long as he asks nothing contrary to 
God, is not good nor Christian." Martin Luther, "The Freedom of a 
Christian," in his Three Treatises (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1943), 

pp. 281-2. 

20r. h. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1926), p. 90. Cf. Martin Luther, "To the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation," in his Works (St. Louis: Concordia 
Press, 1956- ), XLIV, pp. 212-14. 

21During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, certain mystics 
headed by Eckardt and Tauler had helped to prepare the way for reforma¬ 
tion, asserting that the highest level of perfection, the visio Dei, 
was possible not only for monks but even for the humblest laborer. To 
earthly occupations wherein one toiled faithfully and lovingly in 
service of his neighbor, Tauler, in a stirring sermon on Ephesians 4, 
applied the vernacular term for "calling" (Ruf) and "his example was 
followed by other Dominican preachers and by plain folk in sufficient 
number to establish this novel usage in familiar speech by Luther's 
day." Calhoun, op. cit., p. 19. 
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community. To the German nobility he wrote: 

A cobbler, a smith, a peasant—each has the work and office of his 
trade, and yet they are all alike consecrated priests and bishops. 
Further, everyone must benefit and serve every other by means of his 
own work or office so that in this way many kinds of work may be 
done for the bodily and spiritual welfare of the community, just as 
all the members of the body serve one another (1 Cor. 12 : 14 - 26 ).22 

And against the concept that God can be perfectly served only in monas¬ 
teries, those places where "everything fairly crawls with spiritual 
people," he waxed both eloquent and poetic: 

A servant, maid, son, daughter, man, woman, lord, subject, or who¬ 
ever else may belong to a station ordained by God, as long as he 
fills his station, is as beautiful and glorious in the sight of God 
as a bride adorned for her marriage or as the image of a saint 
decorated for a high festival.23 

But Luther, with his bias in favor of agricultural labor and 
glorification of the pastoral, was in his socio-economic theory in 
league more with the past than with the present or emerging future. It 
was John Calvin whose genius created a dynamic asceticism within the 
ordinary life of this world, and with a new conception of the "calling" 
gave a mighty impetus to the development of capitalistic, urban society. 
To Calvin, with his legal mind, it was inconceivable that the world 
should be denied in theory but enjoyed in practice as the Lutherans 
did.2^ Nor could he leave the world alone in all its horror, as the 


^Luther, "To the Christian Nobility," p. 130. 

^Luther, "Commentary on Psalm 111," in his Works, XIII, p. 368. 

^"Lutheranism depreciated this world, mourning over it as a 
'vale of tears' but so far as everything else was concerned the 
Lutheran, happy in the assurance of justification, and nourished by the 
Presence of Christ in the sacraments, let things remain as they were, 
quite happy and confident, accepting the world as he found it . . . 

Here also Lutheranism, which is happy in the midst of wretchedness, is 
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monastics had tried to do. It was his duty, as a Christian and a 
Protestant, to permeate the secular life of the world with the spirit 
of world renunciation and victory over the world. While maintaining a 
spiritual detachment from the things of this world, Calvin and his 
followers, by a rigorous discipline of the senses and unceasing labor, 
made use of all secular means for the creation of the holy community 
and the glory of God. Work to the Calvinist, in his secular "calling," 
becomes not a means of obtaining salvation, but a means by which he 
demonstrates his existence in a state of grace, without which he could 
not feel the assurance of salvation. Thus the ordinary work of one's 
profession, and the ardor with which this work is done, becomes a 
religious duty in itself, providing scope for the exercise of faith 
within the labor of the "calling." 

It must be said, in all fairness to the great reformer, that 
Calvin himself could scarcely have envisioned the development of his 
"intra-mundane asceticism" which took place at the hands of his Puritan 
disciples in the century that followed.^5 As Robert Calhoun has 


entirely illogical; it takes impressions just as they come, both the 
misery and vexation of the world, and also thankful enjoyment of the 
gifts of God; neither the one nor the other really matter, since 
through justification by faith the world has been overcome." 

Troeltsch, op. cit., p. 606. 

^Troeltsch pays tribute to the genuine religious dignity and 
majesty of Calvin's own thought, its concentration upon work for God 
as man's highest duty in contrast to the rather self-righteous, 
Pharisaical quality which it later acquired in connection with the 
bourgeois business life of the times. Yet he does not do full justice 
to the distinction between the Reformer and his followers, between 
"original Calvinism" and the later "neo-Calvinism" with its vocational 
humanism. Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 606-12. 


I 
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discerned, the dominant note in all of Calvin's dealing with vocation 
is the need for humility and contentment and the maintenance of due 
order under God. 2 ^ In a sermon on Deuteronomy 31 (Opera, 28:605), he 
urges every man to attend to his own task, "and not attempt anything 
more than what God has bidden, but simply follow his vocation." In a 
sermon on Ephesians 3-4 (Opera, 51:510-14) he interprets such obedience 
and manifest contentment with one's lot as a way of showing by one's 
life the gratitude one feels toward God for his gracious calling. 
Convinced, as was Luther, that man and his works are as nothing before 
God and that salvation is not to be found in or through this created 
world, Calvin himself did not attempt to develop the implications of 
his teaching for economic and social reconstruction (his prime concern 
was ecclesiastical and theological reform). At the same time, his more 
strenuous ethic and more realistic political attitude led him into far 
more aggressive participation in secular affairs than Luther ever saw 


^the key passage from the Institutes , originally the concluding 
paragraph of the entire work, appears in the definitive edition of 1559 
at III, x, 6: "Therefore each individual has his own kind of living 
assigned to him by the Lord as a sort of sentry post . . . the Lord's 
calling is in everything the beginning and foundation of well-doing 
. . . Accordingly, your life will then be best ordered when it is 
directed to this goal. For no one, impelled by his own rashness, will 
attempt more than his calling will permit, because he will know that it 
is not lawful to exceed its bounds . . . The magistrate will discharge 
his functions more willingly; the head of the household will confine 
himself to his duty; each man will bear and swallow the discomforts, 
vexations, weariness, and anxieties in his way of life, when he has 
been persuaded that the burden was laid upon him by God. From this 
will arise also a singular consolation: that no task will be so sordid 
and base, provided you obey your calling in it, that it will not shine 
and be reckoned very precious in God's sight." Jean Calvin, Institutes 
of the Christian Religion (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960), 

III, x, 6. 
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possible. 

To Luther, whose view of vocation was essentially that of the 
early church and the Middle Ages, the "calling" was simply the sphere 
of activity in which one was set and in which it was his duty to 
remain. To him the vocational system was accepted as a static arrange¬ 
ment of divine providence within which Christian morality could be 
exercised. Calvin, on the other hand, saw the secular callings as 
dynamic means for attaining the ends of the church, the fulfillment of 
genuine love and real faith. "From this there results a freer con¬ 
ception of the system of callings," wrote Troeltsch, "a far-reaching 
consideration for that which is practically possible and suitable, a 
deliberate increasing of the intensity of labor." In later years 
Calvinists developed this concept to a pitch of Puritanical legalism 
and rigorous self-discipline, abstaining from all worldly distractions 
in order to attend to the duties of one’s calling, renouncing the use 
of the profits of one's labor for personal enjoyment. Theirs was an 
asceticism, which produced the ideal of hard work for its own sake, as a 
duty in itself, "a religious energy which can thoroughly transform the 
natural instinctive life." 2 ® 

Whether, as Max Weber argues, this ethic was the prime factor in 
the growth of the capitalist spirit,or--as Tawney places the 

27 

'Calhoun, op. cit ., p. 21 and cf. note 11, p. 256. 

28 

Troeltsch, op. cit., p. 611. 

2 ®Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958). 
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J 

i 

i 
f 

emphasis--there were other, economic and intellectual as well as 
religious movements (the Discoveries, the speculations of businessmen, 
and the political thought of the Renaissance, for example) which con¬ 
tributed their share to the temper of the time,^® the significance of 
the Calvinist position as "the only form of Christian social doctrine 
which accepts the basis of the modem economic situation without 
reserve"^ can hardly be gainsaid. In the Genevan situation and else¬ 
where, the Calvinist exhortation to continual industry, together with 
the limitation of consumption and luxury, resulted in the building up 
of capital to be used not for enjoyment but in further expansion of 
work, with the ensuing profits regarded as the sign of divine approval. 
Thus the foundation was laid for a world of specialized labor, and 
accumulation of capital, for our present bourgeois way of life, from 
which in these latter days the religious underpinnings have been 


^Tawney, op. cit., pp. 319-21 and cf. ch. 4, footnote 32. 

^Troeltsch discusses the "historic accident" of close affinity 
between the Calvinistic ethic of the 'calling' and capitalism which 
received from it "an intellectual and ethical backbone contributing to 
its vigorous development"—an affinity unparalleled in history with the 
single exception of that between the medieval system and the Catholic 
ethic. Says Troeltsch: "The Christian ethic only attained a great 
actual importance for world history when it was supported by an 
'accident' of this kind. In itself alone, when it did not receive this 
support, it simply remained in the realm of theory . . . There are 
other certainly often finer and deeper conceptions of the Christian 
Ethos to whom an historic influence of this kind was denied, because 
they were not favored by such an 'accident' or in their very nature 
were unable to find such support." Troeltsch, op. cit., p. 647 and 
footnote 388, pp. 915-16. 
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removed. ' 

In our all too brief survey of the historical development of the 
doctrine of vocation, we have noted a variety of efforts to preserve 
the scriptural stance of the Christian and the church as a body within 
the secular order but at the same time as a kingdom not of this world. 
The early church, preparing to move directly into that eternal Kingdom 
soon to be consummated, bore courageous witness in a pagan empire while 
maintaining a holy indifference to the structures of society. When the 
end of all things did not take place and the worldly empire began to 
open its doors to the church, the tension produced a double movement. 
The major portion of Christ's people moved into a closer identity with 
the world (with all the compromise that involved) while the smaller 
segment withdrew into the monasteries to preserve the true faith and 
labor for its Lord. With the breakdown of the feudal system and the 
rise of industrial towns in the later Middle Ages, the biblical concept 
of vocation, along with many of the serfs, was emancipated and work 
became understood again as more than punishment for sin, even as 
service and a means of preserving the whole community. Then came the 
[ Reformation with its assault on the wall separating the two medieval 

| movements; henceforth the in-the-world-but-not-of-the-world tension 

i 

| must be resolved differently. But here too a division occurred 

I between the great reformers and especially those who came after them. 

\ 

i 

1 

1 ... . 

j 

| ^Max Weber's obituary to the Puritan Calvinist spirit and his 

wry tribute to the prevailing mechanism of a technological age form 
i the tragic climax of his essay, and a commentary still apt for our own 
! era. Weber, op. cit., pp. 181-2. 
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| Luther retained the static concept of labor within the providentially 

I 

| appointed "calling" and drew back (at least in theory) from the lure of 

] 

| the commercial world, while Calvin (more consistently) with his urban 

i interests flung himself and his followers into the competitive fray. 

! 

j Calvinists, though spiritually detached, were at the same time practi- 

j 

cally involved in the world and its institutions. To them, for the 
first time in Christian history, the making of money was sanctified as 
a sign of God's blessing !^ 

Today we can see only too easily the limitations as well as the 
virtues of both efforts to "be the people of God in the world." One 
movement, away from the path of compromise, either to the monastery or 
to that primitive "state of nature" to which Luther harked back, seems 
better to preserve the essence of Christian faith and the simplicity of 
the gospel, but at the expense of isolation from the society which God 
also chooses to redeem. The other movement, into the world as God's 
agents, with the secular calling as the place of mission--affirming the 
modern situation and conforming one's witness to it, as the Calvinists 
have sought to do--certainly has the advantage of relevance and active 
contact with this world's publicans and sinners (with whom our Lord 

| 

! 33Max Weber's comment on this is memorable: "Christian asceti- 

j cism, at first fleeing from the world into solitude, had already ruled 
the world which it had renounced from the monastery and through the 
! Church. But it had, on the whole, left the naturally spontaneous 

| character of daily life in the world untouched. Now it strode into the 

j marketplace of life, slammed the door of the monastery behind it, and 

j undertook to penetrate just that daily routine of life with its 
j methodicalness, to fashion it into a life in the world, but neither of 
| nor for this world." Weber, op. cit., p. 154. 
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also held controversial intercourse!). But it too often involves us 
also in a heartless mechanism, a moral utilitarianism seemingly far 
removed from the Man of Galilee who preached the gospel of self- 
sacrificing love, renunciation of all possessions, and the extreme 
danger of wealth for the health of the soul. 

III. CONTEMPORARY SYNTHESES 

Where do we stand as Christians today? Are there valid guide¬ 
lines to be derived from scripture and from these historical "land¬ 
marks," to point the way for us amid the complexities of this age? 
Recent writers, both in Britain and the United States, have sought to 
lay down principles which would be both biblical and relevant to the 
present situation faced by the church in this secular world. Harry 
Blamires would derive a tenable doctrine of vocation from the two pro¬ 
positions (1) that God is everywhere active in human affairs, his will 
operative at all times, and (2) that he is a rational God, fully aware 
that the world needs farmers and miners as well as priests and nuns.^ 

My vocation [he writes] is not a limited demand which can be satis¬ 
fied by my decision to work in a particular sphere. My vocation is 
to be used by God as He wills, and the pattern of this usage is 
quite unpredictable ... We cannot even say whether God himself 
exactly predicts the pattern. Human beings are free. The circum¬ 
stances in which I shall find myself living in a year's time will be 
determined by numerous yet unmade decisions on the part of free men 
and women. God will wish to use me in the situation which they in 
part create. 35 


3^Harry Blamires, The Will and the Way. (London: SPCK, 1957), 

p. 67. 

l^ibid., p. 78. 
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Robert Calhoun, aware of both the contemporary disenchantment 
with the so-called "Protestant ethic" with its sanctification of the 

I 

profit-motive and also the modern secularization of the term 
vocation,^^ seeks to redeem the word and reestablish the criteria for 
an honest, yet demanding concept of vocation, regarded as (1) a sys¬ 
tematic and persistent doing of needful work, (2) an absorbing, 
inclusive, and purposeful putting forth and development of an indivi¬ 
dual's own constituent powers, and (3) a willing contributive share in 
the world's work and the common life.37 Quaker Elton Trueblood points 
out that "the chief glory of work lies in the fact that it is really 
the only thing we can give that is our own ... We may be stewards of 
our talents, but we are donors of our labor."3® Then he goes on to 
outline four ways by which one's daily job may again become a vocation: 

(1) seeing fellow workers as persons for whom God has an intention, 

(2) prayer at work, (3) knowledge that the work contributes to a good 
or useful end, and (4) the creative use of free time. This latter 
analysis bears some similarity to Calhoun's but is spiritualized and 
up-dated for a decade of shorter hours and more leisure. It is good as 
far as it goes. But is this all that can be said in this age when God 
seems so far removed from our world and work? 

I 

| We look to the "theological giants" of our age. What light do 

i 

t — ■■■■■■■■ — . 

36calhoun, op. cit., pp. 24-5. ' 

i 

j !7lbid., pp. 54-59. 

i OQ 

•’ David Elton Trueblood, Your Other Vocation (New York: Harper 

I & Bros., 1952), p. 61. 
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j they reflect upon the situation? Karl Barth, within the vast sweep of 

i 

| his Church Dogmatics , gives to vocation a prominent place, in two 

senses: Cl") as the creative call to be a Christian, made to man by the 

S 

I 

I prophetic Word of the living Christ, and (2) as the particularity or 
limited sphere in which man encounters the divine call to a new exis¬ 
tence and action.39 In the latter context, as "the epitome of all that 
man already is" (cf. Bonhoeffer's "place of responsibility" below), 
Barth's definition leaps far beyond the biblical usage of vocation to 
encompass the totality of God's sovereignty over his creature-em¬ 
bracing man's stage of life (whether young, mature, or aged), his 
historical situation (the "external limitation of vocation"), his 
personal aptitude (the "internal limitation"), and his sphere of 
operation (field of everyday activity), in all of which man lives and 
makes his choices within limits already established by the providence 
of God.^ Within these limits of man's "vocation," he experiences the 
divine "calling," which to Barth is ever a command to obedience which 
may or may not require a change in the sphere of operations (one's 
job?), a call to faithfulness which, if obeyed, must issue in renewal 
and transformation from within.^ 

| In another section of his Dogmatics (III, part 4, sect. 55,3), 

i 

J Barth deals with man's work as the this-worldly aspect of the active 

i 

! _ 

} 

\ ^Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics ■ (New York: Charles Scribner's 

j Sons, 1934), IV, 3, sect. 71, pp. 481-680. 

| ^Ibid. , p. 606. 

j ^Ibid., p. 644. 
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life of obedience. In other words, work is what man does as creature, 

I 

i cooperating in the fulfillment of the task of the Christian community, 

j corresponding to what God has done as Creator, leading to the coming of 

j 

: his Kingdom in Jesus Christ. Labor, then, defined as "man's active 

i 

i 

j affirmation of his existence as a human creature," becomes a prerequi¬ 
site to service as a Christian. 

By working, he expresses and proves himself before God as His human 
creature, making himself known to God, and knowing himself, as the 
being whom God in His fatherly providence wills to preserve, accom¬ 
pany and rule in order that man might see His Kingdom, experience 
His grace and become its witness.^2 

Only as a preparation for this essential service to which God calls, 
does work disclose its true meaning and necessity; there is no such 
thing as "work for work's sake," Puritans to the contrary! As he else¬ 
where lists the criteria for vocation as the context of obedience to 
God's call, so Barth here deals one by one with the criteria of serious 
work within the same context: (1) objectivity , or the attainment of an 
end, i.e. the preservation and development of human life, (2) worth or 
honesty --whether or not it serves human existence, (3) humanity , or 
cooperation with the work of others,^3 (4) reflectivity t or man's 

| inner preparation, with himself as subject, and (5) limitation 3 or the 

! opportunity for rest and contemplation. 

j 

| Emil Brunner, in a less detailed but equally penetrating 

j 


I ^Ibid., p. 520. 

; ^3The petition "Give us this day our daily bread" is seen to 

j denote work as a social act involving association and comradeship—an 

! ideal so often violated in our society by inordinate desire (for profit 
as an end in itself) and thoughtless competition. Ibid., pp. 537ff. 
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treatment, gathers the best of the biblical emphases and the finest 
insights of Christian history and focuses them on our responsibility to 
God and to our fellow men. To him, work is a divine order of creation, 

' its basis to be found in man's original relation to the creatures, his 

f 

i 

God-given destiny to use and control the sub-human world. It is also 
service to the community, a "calling" by God which may include any kind 
of labor "which best serves human life." (Here we detect a close kin- 
i ship to Barth.) Its content is to be determined by the neighbor's need. 
"In this service the Creator is honored, and only in obedience to His 
will does labor really become service.Every person capable of 
rendering service is under that obligation, "to the rejection of un¬ 
earned income, economic luxury, or a parasitical existence." Yet faith 
and courage are renewed when the Christian realizes his calling "and 
that this call means that he is to do his ordinary work as a service to 
his neighbor and to the glory of God."^5 

But it is Dietrich Bonhoeffer, in his ethical "unfinished 
symphony," who in this writer's opinion has gone farthest in the state¬ 
ment of a contemporary doctrine of vocation which is at the same time 
rooted in the Christological center of biblical faith. Like Brunner, 

the martyr-theologian places labor among the divinely established 

i 

f 

I orders. Along with marriage, government, and the church, it forms a 

i 

! 

! mandate or task imposed by God and related originally and finally to 


i ^Heinrich Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative (Philadelphia: 

! Westminster Press, 1947), p. 388. 

; ^Ibid., p. 410. 


1 
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j Jesus Christ. As "in him all things were created" (Col. 1:16), so in 

i 

| Christ alone and in labor done for his sake, can man as participant in 

I 

| creation fulfill this divinely appointed task. The biblical basis is 

I 

I again the Genesis myths: 

i 

| The mandate of labour confronts us, according to the Bible, 

t already with the first man. Adam is "to dress and to keep" the 

Garden of Eden (Gen. 2:15). Even after the Fall labour remains a 
mandate of divine discipline and grace (Gen. 3:17-19). In the sweat 
of his brow man wrests his nourishment from the soil, and the range 
of human labour soon embraces everything from agriculture and 
economy to science and art (Gen. 4:17ff.). The labour which is 
instituted in Paradise is a participation by mein in the action of 
creation. By its means there is created a world of things and 
values which is designed for the glorification and service of Jesus 
Christ. This is not a creation out of nothing, like God's creation; 
it is a making of new things on the basis of the creation by God. 

No man can evade this mandate. From the labour which man performs 
here in fulfilment of the divinely imposed task there arises that 
likeness of the celestial world by which the man who recognizes 
Jesus Christ is reminded of the lost Paradise . . . Through the 
divine mandate of labour there is to come into being a world which, 
knowingly or not, is waiting for Christ, is designed for Christ, is 
open to Christ, serves Him and glorifies Him. But it is the race of 
Cain that is to fulfil this mandate, and that is what casts the 
darkest shadow over all human labour .^ 

j 

Bonhoeffer, in contrast to so many contemporary writers, in 
dealing with vocation, is not content to give it a higher secular mean¬ 
ing but seeks to reintroduce the biblical concept in all its fullness. 

In the encounter with Jesus Christ man hears the call of God and in 
it the calling to life in the fellowship of Jesus Christ ... It is 
only through the call which I have heard in Christ, the call of the 
grace which lays claim to me, that, as a slave or as a free mein, 
married or celibate, I can live justified before God. From the 
standpoint of Christ this life is now my calling; from my own stand¬ 
point it is my responsibility.'-? 


^Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics. (New York: Macmillan, 1955), 
pp. 208-9. 

Mibid., pp. 254-5. 
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Thus it is not in the faithful, conscientious discharge of earthly 

obligations as a worker that this responsibility is fulfilled. It is 

only in hearing the call of Christ, a call which "does indeed summon 

him to earthly duties" but always 

lies beyond these duties, before them and behind them . . . The 
calling is the place at which the call of Christ is answered, the 
place at which a man lives responsibly. Thus the task which is 
appointed for me in my calling is a limited one, but at the same 
time the responsibility to the call of Jesus Christ breaks through 
all limits.™ 

In Dietrich Bonhoeffer's case, the task was the teaching of theology. 
The responsibility could be expressed in the words of St. John: 
"faithful unto death." 

The practical ramifications of this are yet to be worked out, by 
the Christian in the specific place where he experiences Christ's call. 
Bonhoeffer made a notable beginning^ but this chapter of his Ethias 
was cut short by his untimely death. It remains to be completed by us 
all. As we by faith enter more fully into that life which is Life 
indeed, "hid with Christ in God," we may encounter him in the place of 
our daily employment and take up anew the cross which he offers us 


^8 ibid ., pp. 245-6. 

^9"If, for example, I am a physician, then in the concrete 
instance I serve not only my patients but also medical science and with 
it science and the knowledge of truth in general. Although in practice 
I perform this service at my concrete position, for example at the 
bedside of a patient, yet I am continuously aware of my responsibility 
for the whole, and it is only in this that I fulfil my calling. 
Furthermore, it may happen that I, as a physician, am obliged to recog¬ 
nize and fulfil my concrete responsibility no longer by the sick-bed 
but, for example, in taking public action against some measure which 
constitutes a threat to medical science or to human life or to science 
as such." Ibid., pp. 257-8. 
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there. 50 As members of the redeemed community, in self-effacing 

! 

service for our neighbor, as Christ's salt and light in this world, he 
calls us to share with him in the work of the New Creation. What this 
involves, in the context of a developing nation today, is the subject 

. 

s 

j of our inquiry and the object of our quest. 


50"God is hidden, and man bears his vocation as a cross." 
Gustaf Wingren, Luther on Vocation (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1957), 
p. 249. 
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CHAPTER III 


| THE SITUATION IN A DEVELOPING NATION 

| 

i Our choice of the Republic of Korea as the focus of our study is 

i 

| based on three factors: (1) Korea is typical of the younger nations of 
Asia and Africa in which the emerging techno-industrial style of life 
encounters and interacts with a traditional, semi-feudal society quite 
different from that with which our forefathers were familiar in the 
United States and Europe. (2) Not so typically, Korea has made notable 
progress out of the oxcart era toward the age of automation, and so 
offers a unique example of what other developing nations may become. 

(3) Korea as the scene of the present writer's activities for the past 
sixteen years is the developing nation with which he is personally most 
familiar. By considering the first two of these, the typical and non¬ 
typical socio-economic features, and then the moral and religious 
pattern in contemporary Korea--which is the locus of my own involvement 
as missionary co-worker--we shall endeavor to view the context of the 
Korean layman's vocational witness, the background of his quest for a 
meaningful life in the midst of revolutionary change. 

I. NEW WINE AND OLD WINESKINS 

First let us look at the aspects of the situation which Korea 
displays in common with all the developing nations, and specifically 
the interaction between the old and the new. Professor Kyung Dong Kim 
(Sociology, Seoul Women's College) recalls the day when the bicycle was 

51 
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first introduced to his country and one could often see a country 
gentleman attired in black horsehair hat, baggy pants and light, white 
topcoat, pedalling his "spectacle horse" down the street. (Apparently 

j the new-fangled mechanism was compared to a giant pair of eyeglasses.) 

j 

j Today that same old-fashioned nobleman (Kor. yangban ) is awestruck by 
the bustling industry of Korea's oil-city of Ulsan, where nearly a 
hundred major installations are projected by the target date of 1991. 1 
As Doctor Kim points out, any society in transition is characterized by 
old and new elements overlapping and co-existing side by side. But in 
these rapidly changing times the so-called "late-comer societies" seem 
especially marked by the juxtaposition--the old representing the tra¬ 
ditional and indigenous, the new originating from outside and usually 
imposed upon the native culture by external force assisted by an elite 
within the nation, rather than being actively sought by the citizenry 
as a whole.^ 

Modernization, perhaps the best single word to denote what is 
happening throughout the developing world, is of course something more 
than simple acculturation or mixing of old and new. It is a total 
transformation of human existence which occurs only when people recog¬ 
nize certain basic needs as problems and then try to solve them 
effectively. What are these needs, these components of Adlai Steven- 

coward Sochurek, "South Korea:• Success Story in Asia," 

| National Geographic, CXXXV (March 1969), 302-3. 

2 

Kyung Dong Kim, "Social and Cultural Aspects of Modernization," 
in Asian Conference on Church and Society (East Asia Christian 
Conference, 1967), p. 84. 
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son's oft-mentioned "revolution of rising expectations"? They are: 

the need to live more comfortably, or . . . the need to be freed 
from poverty and disease; the need to maximize social justice or, 
conversely, the need to eliminate as much social injustice as 
possible; and the need to enlighten and educate people so that they 
may find ways to a better life and may enjoy the fundamental human 
rights and liberties.3 

When people heretofore bound by prevailing conventions, folkways, 
traditions, and a rather stable social structure, perceive the 
necessity and possibility of change and desire to effect that change 
toward the meeting of these basic needs, the first requirement for 
modernization is met. 

But mere recognition of needs and determination to meet them is 

not enough; the necessary means to achieve the desired goals must be 

employed. What means are these? M. M. Thomas, chairman of Division of 

Studies, Department on Church and Society, World Council of Churches, 

lists three essential instruments of the modernization process: 

the idea of economic and technical development, the rational and 
moral enquiry not only in relation to science and technology but 
also in relation to social ideologies, and the idea of social justice 
in the sense of fuller participation of all people in the total life 
of society where power is exercised.** 

Another oriental scholar, Toshio Sato (Assistant Professor of Syste¬ 
matic Theology, Tokyo Union Seminary) refers to "two types of moderni¬ 
zation: one, the development of democratization, and the other, the 

j acceleration of industrialization'.'^ These two, plus the indispensable 

! ' 

j 3jbid., p. 87. 

^M. M. Thomas, "Modernization of Traditional Societies," in 
Asian Conference on Church and Society, p. 60. 

^Toshio Sato, "The Modernization of Asian Societies Viewed from 
a Christian Ethical Perspective," in Ibid., p. 66. 

i 
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ingredient of "rationality," implying "a scientific perception of the 
world, freedom from blind acceptance of traditional ways of life, and a 

L 

certain degree of articulation of reason and emotion" would appear to 
be the leaven destined to effect a total transformation of life in the 
modernizing societies of Asia and Africa. 

So much for the new wine; what happens when it encounters the 
old wineskins of traditional society? In the West, where scientific 
rationality was budding even before the beginning of the modern era 
(during the so-called Dark Ages), the social structure was evidently 
flexible enough that the few innovators revolting against the existing 
ruling classes could gradually break through the thick wall of tra¬ 
dition and convention. In Dr. Kim's words, 

The change came about chiefly through internal forces, slowly 
budding forth through the surface. The change was possible partly 
because the new bud was strong and persistent, and partly because 
the surface was not thick enough to resist the bud.7 

In the majority of non-Westem, late-comer societies, on the other 

hand, when the tidal wave of modernization surged upon them from the 

West, the. internal force seeking to break away from tradition was not 

yet strong enough, nor was the social structure flexible enough, to 

support authentic modernization. "Although some societies had already 

shown the signs of innovation before their intensive contact with the 

West, neither the prevailing value-orientation of the elite class nor 

O 

the social structure itself allowed new forces to grow any stronger." 

L 

Kim, op. cit., p. 86. 

^ Ibid., p. 88. 

8 Ibid. 
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i Thus it came to pass in many Asian and African countries that 

I 

the acculturation or interaction between the old and the new ways of 

i 

I life was one-sided and enforced against the opposition of inflexible 

i tradition, as colonial powers from the West moved in and took over. Of 

i 

[ all the Asian nations, Korea—"the Hermit Kingdom"-- resisted the tide 
| most vigorously and was the last to open her doors to Western culture. 

| And when at last she opened them, late in the nineteenth century, it 

! 

| was only a few years until, as often in her troubled past, she fell 
J prey to the ravages of her big and quarreling neighbors (China, Russia, 

| and Japan) and finally had to submit to the colonial domination not of 
| a Western power but of "the Rising Sun." Korea, chafing under a ruth- 
| less Japanese reign for thirty-five years (1910-1945), felt all the 
j shame and inferiority, hate and envy, of an exploited colony; yet her 
| traditional social structure remained intact. For her the accultura- 
i tion was only passive, and true modernization was postponed until the 
| day of liberation, at the end of World War II. 

i 

f 

J Today, however, Korea has joined the parade of younger nations, 

I 

| rushing into the technological era with all the problems that accul- 

i 

| turation plus late entry involve. What are the major problems in the 

S 

| socio-cultural sphere encountered by a developing Asian nation in the 

j 

process of rapid change? They might well be catalogued as crises of 
(1) ideology or world-view, (2) the family, (3) community, (4) edu- 
i cation, and (5) organized religion. 

i 

! 

] Beginning with the ideological-psychological factors, it must be 

| remembered that man in traditional society could hardly perceive the 
j wo rld around him as something he could understand and manipulate for 

j 

i 

1 
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: his own good. On the contrary, the world was full of spirits which he 
| worshiped to earn their favor and supernatural forces over which he had 
j no control. In Korea, where 87.2 percent of the population are 

reported (by the Ministry of Education in 1964) to have no connection 
| with any organized religion, it is Shamanism, 3 an animistic belief in 
spirit forces, which to the present day influences the thinking of the 
vast majority, including intellectuals as well as credulous country 
| folk! This amazing fact is attested by such scholars as Tongshik Ryu 
(Lecturer in New Testament and Ecumenics, Methodist Theological 
Seminary, Seoul; and Director of Editorial Department, Christian 
Literature Society of Korea): 

Shamanism has always ruled over the development of our character 
and has always coexisted along with the incoming foreign religions 
while accepting them and mingling with them. Because Shamanism does 
not have any systematic form of religion, it is impossible to know 
the exact number of believers. But we can see clearly that it 
exists with a certain dominant power among the people who do not 
belong to any of the existing religions. Each New Year, the 
Tojong's Book of Fortune-Telling is shown and consulted in many 


9"This religion postulates a universe in which not only human 
beings have souls or spirits, but lower animals and inanimate things 
have them as well. The problems of life are adjusted by having a 
proper relationship with the world of spirits. Each person can do this 
to a limited degree himself, but in cases of special difficulties one 
i goes to an individual who has attained through religious experience an 
unusual intimacy with one or more spirits and is thus in a position to 
explain and sometimes influence the course of events. In Korea, this 
religion has developed so that the dominant class of shamans are women 
known as mutang, although there are also other classes of which the 
| best known are the p'ansu, a group composed of men who are blind. 

| Taking the complex as a whole—the mutang priesthood with their sup- 

! porting musicians and other assistants, the elaboration of their places 
of communion with the spirits into small temples sometimes artistically 
! decorated through Buddhistic borrowings, and the subsidiary detachments 
| of professional supporters—it seems safe to say that in no other coun¬ 
try has Shamanism reached such a high development." Cornelius Osgood, 

1 The Koreans and Their Culture (Tokyo: Tuttle, 1951), pp. 245-6. 
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places. The villages have their shrines, and fishing boats and 
ferries set out only after the exorcism by a witch or shaman. From 
place to place we can see types of totem poles, and as for a wedding 
or moving a house, even the intellectuals would like to have an aus¬ 
picious day selected. Evidence of the ruling power of Shamanism in 
Korea is seen in the present number of shamans or witches: 

1960 21,932 1962 18,202 

1961 19,295 1963 21,345 

Now we have to remember that in 1960 and 1963, when the sudden in¬ 
creases of 2 or 3 thousand were shown, the Presidential Elections 
were held . . . When we think the people involved or associated with 
the election are of the leading or intellectual class, this proves 
that even the intellectuals and leaders of Korea are influenced by 
Shamanism. In short, the majority of non-religious men in Korea are 
in fact influenced by superstitious belief.^ 

Thus, in emergency situations, many Asiatics who have not wit¬ 
nessed or fully accepted the power of science, confronting difficult 
problems to which the new knowledge cannot provide a satisfactory 
solution, will resort to an astrologer, a shaman, a palmrreader, a 
Buddhist monk who knows how to tell fortunes, or some other practi¬ 
tioner of folk religion. As K. D. Kim comments. 

At school these people talk about outer space, atomic energy, 
the human nervous system, the law of gravity, and so on; at home 
they make good use of the products of technological development, and 
they are aware that medical doctors are available in the neighbor¬ 
hood. But they can also visit a blind fortune teller, and feel no 
conflict inside.*^ 

Southern Presbyterian medical missionary Paul Crane notes that eighty 
years of modern medical practice in Korea have yet to shake the faith 
of most people there in the ancient Han Yak remedies.^ 2 


^Tongshik Ryu, "The Religions of Korea and the Personality of 
Koreans," Korea Struggles for Christ (Seoul: Christian Literature 
Society, 1966), pp. 148ff. 

^Kim, op. cit., p. 90. 

19 

Paul S. Crane, Korean Patterns (Seoul: Hollym, 1967), p. 136. 
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Apart from the waste of resources--time, money, and often one's 
health—on superstitions and sorcery, is there any real harm in such 
co-existence of beliefs? Perhaps not as long as the effort to 
modernize is not hindered thereby! But remembering the psychological 
toll of ambivalence, to which the scriptures also bear witness,^3 we 
might well question the value of such a clinging to the old ways in the 
midst of the changing scene. 

In the second place, we must consider the impact of moderni¬ 
zation on the family. Man in traditional society was bound together by 
strong kinship ties. His identity was sought not in himself as an 
individual, but in his ascribed status as a member of a certain kinship 
group and traditional class. In Korea and throughout the Orient, the 
ideological background of this social structure has been Confucianism, 
second only to Shamanism in terms of long-range influence on Korean 
religious life and having an overwhelming influence on the social and 
political aspects of Korean culture.^ According to the Confucian 
conception, man is born into a network of hierarchical social rela- 

| tionships within which he must achieve harmony and unity. The funda¬ 
mental principle is reciprocity, exercised between sovereign and liege 

l 

) 

j with benevolence and loyalty respectively, between father and son with 

I 

j kindness and filial piety, between husband and wife with righteous 

I 

i behavior (by the husband) and obedience (by the wife), between elder 

i 

i and younger brother by gentility and humility, and between friends by 

| 

| . 

j ^3»a double minded man is unstable in all his ways." James 1:8. 

1 ^Osgood, op. cit., p. 246. 

| 
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trust. Except for the latter, all five of these define the super¬ 
iority and inferiority of people in a vertical, command-obedience 
relationship. Thus in the words of Fredrick Nelson, "The fundamental 
element in the rules of proper conduct and, in fact, in the whole 
system of Confucian thought, is that of inequality."^ 

To the oriental mind, the best family life consists of "everyone 
together"--nine generations under one roof being the ancient but seldom 
attained ideal! Within this extended family, roles and duties are 
strictly delineated according to sex, age, and generation. (The 
husband is to care for the outside business, the wife for the inside 
family affairs. Seniority means much, as the eldest son is heir and 
becomes the family head when the father dies.) The spiritual support 
for the whole system is found in ancestor worship, which serves to 
regulate and keep fellowship and harmony in the extended family under 
the authority of the ancestor and his living descendant, the family 
head. But there is an important socio-economic support as well, in 
countri.es such as Korea where an agricultural economy necessitates a 
large-family system. In the words of Pong Bae Park (another instructor 
at Methodist Theological Seminary, Seoul), "The family as a producing 
unit got more profit with increase of family members, as they were the 
organized labor power."16 Any observer of the annual rice trans¬ 
planting, when all the kinfolk from Grandma to the junior small-fry are 

^Fredrick Nelson, Korea and the Old Orders in Eastern Asia 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1945), p. 4. 

^Pong Bae Park, "Christianity and the Ideological Aspects of 
the Korean Family," Korea Struggles for Christ, p. 218. 
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lined up and bent double in the ankle-deep water of the paddy, will not 
doubt the efficacy of the large family as a producing unit on the farm! 

In this traditional setting, one could exercise individuality 
only "by default."'7 The social structure provided no criterion of 
judgment by which individual decisions could be made. "The strong 
power of group ties forced the individual to develop a sort of exclu¬ 
siveness against any outsider. Consequently, in certain situations he 
became extremely collectively oriented, while in others he manifested 
an extraordinary degree of self-centeredness. This self-centeredness 
is one aspect of individualism by default." Today, however, the pro¬ 
cesses of industrialization and modernization are well under way, as we 
shall presently see in Korea's case. The economic system is changing 
from the predominantly agricultural to more and more of an urban, 
manufacturing economy. In this context, the people have to leave their 
own land to work in the factories and mills J® (Every Korean rural 
congregation complains of the loss of its young people to the city!) 

Now the producing family, when it follows the exodus from the farm, 
becomes a consuming unit, and the large number of kinfolk who were the 


^K. D. Kim's phrase. Op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

^ ®Cf. the commentary on this trend in Asian Conference on Church 
and Society, p. 26: "The urban style of life reaches out to the rural 
village. Whereas in the traditional rural village the primary economic 
goal emphasized communal sharing of .resources, now the economic 
interest of the single household reshapes the motivations underlying 
farm work. The rationalization of farming introduces the fact of rural 
unemployment, and it seriously limits the number of persons who can be 
adequately supported by the family farm. This results in pushing the 
young people off the land and into the cities to find new jobs in the 
industrial and service sectors." 
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labor force become burdens instead of blessings. We begin to see, with 
industrialization, the rise of individual freedom, not by default but 
in reality. As K. D. Kim observes. 

The authority of the patriarch has been weakened, while the 
woman has risen in status from obedient and submissive housekeeper 
to the role of a wife with considerable economic power and more 
authority in family matters. The "family of orientation" has been 
replaced by the "family of procuration." The nuclear family has 
become the predominant pattern.^9 

Now, in urban industrial society, the family no longer performs 
many of its former functions. Except for very early socialization of 
children, a large part of its role as socializing agent is forfeited to 
the school, to peer groups, occupational organizations, and even to 
mass communications. In the city, separation of children from parents 
during the working day is typical. Generational conflict between them, 
as the knowledge and experience of the parents become irrelevant in the 
context of rapid social change, poses serious psychological problems 
(especially for the losing side which is usually the older generation). 
Emotional adjustment between spouses in an individualistic family 
system becomes a great problem not encountered in traditional society, 
for now the goal of personal fulfillment and the principles of freedom, 
independence, and equality have been substituted for the old hierarchy 
of unequals seeking mutual harmony in a command-obedience relationship. 
When the individual cannot find his reasonable satisfaction in marriage, 
social pressure and family restraint no longer predominate over indivi¬ 
dual judgment, and divorce may easily be the solution. Thus the modern 

^Kim, op. cit., p. 91. 


1 
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family, in the East even more than in the West, tends to lose the 
security of the past and risk an unknown future. 

Of course, as the Conference on Church and Society sponsored by 
the East Asia Christian Council pointed out, modernization in Asia has 
not had a uniform impact, nor have all its effects on the family been 
disturbing or undesirable. Certain family values such as paternalism, 
respect for the elderly or for people of superior status, have remained 
though with diminishing force, and are especially prevalent in both 
large and small-scale industry, not only (as we shall see below in 
Chapter 4) in Korea but even in Japan, the most modern of Asian nations. 
The Report continues: 

Evidence from a number of Asian societies also suggests that the 
extended family may still perform significant function, even when it 
no longer exists as a residential unit. Thus, young adults 
migrating to the city from the rural village often live with rela¬ 
tives who have previously migrated. The aunt or uncle may perform 
valuable services in orienting the young adult to city life. Such 
services may include introductions to prospective landlords or 
employers, and in some cases, the arranging of marriages. In the 
opposite direction, the city dweller may indirectly keep his roots 
in the country village of origin through his relatives there. 

Family interests such as management of a farm are sometimes en¬ 
trusted to those relatives, and country trips for vacation, business 
and other purposes may not be difficult. These occasions strengthen 
family ties in a new way. 

The transition to the nuclear family frequently creates oppor¬ 
tunities for making relationships more personal within the household. 
The status of the wife may also be enhanced since she is no longer 
required to be completely subservient to her husband and her mother- 
in-law. For the children, there is frequently greater freedom of 
choice in the selection of a marriage partner.20 

| City life thus illustrates both the bright and dark sides of 

I 

I modernization. As a large proportion of village population migrates to 

! 

i 

i 

| ^Asian Conference on Church and Society, pp. 21-22. 
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the urban centers, those who are able to make a successful adjustment 
to the city with its liberating possibilities may look forward to 
increased participation in the benefits of urban civilization. Usually 
they have access to a higher level of income, and with some degree of 
stability both economic and emotional, can take advantage of the 
increased range of choices available to them. However, the constant 
pressure from new immigrants (to the city) significantly hinders any 
organic growth of community in the urban centers, and a third "crisis 
of interaction" (alongside those of ideology and family) is precipi¬ 
tated. 


Large numbers of people lead a life between their old loyalties 
and their new surroundings. Intense competition in the context of 
unfamiliar social conditions frequently forces them to rely again 
upon clan relationships and common local origin relationships for 
some measure of security. This hardening of provincial solidarities 
within the city obstructs the development of loyalty to the larger 
urban community. Others, of course, return to their rural communi¬ 
ties, while a larger proportion fails to find any group identity 
and, rather than accept their failure, remain in the cities to 
create or reinforce the rootless masses of the slum population. 

Their presence is a continuing source of instability in the deve¬ 
lopment of an effective urban community.21 

In modern society, as loyalty to the village or clan becomes 
restructured as loyalty to occupational groups and increased reliance 
upon the nuclear family, the neighborhood and local community are seen 
to assume a role of minor importance. Man must spend more time in his 
place of work; through his occupation rather than through family back¬ 
ground, he seeks social recognition and identity. Modern occupational 
organizations tend to be rationalized and impersonalized associations 


^Ibid., p. 26. 
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in which people are bound together by common interests, but those in 
late-comer societies tend to bring more personal and primary expecta¬ 
tions to them. This mixture of motivations often causes conflicts and 
frustrations, as K. D. Kim observes. 22 Instead of the old status 
system based on ascription (within the extended family), a new class 
system has emerged, based on achievement, with status largely deter¬ 
mined by occupational strata and economic position. National community 
tends to replace locality as a major context of identity. 

In this situation the citizen of a lately modernizing society is 
again torn between the old and the new. The longing for the prestige 
of traditional status lingers on, and so many upper-class people tend 
to identify their status in the new system with the status of a system 
long since faded away. And for a large proportion of people, the 
nation-state is rather difficult to identify with. Personal loyalty 
was the primary means of identification in feudal or patriarchal 
society; now one must be content with abstract symbols (or the ubi¬ 
quitous pictures of the President!), and confusion among both political 
leaders and citizens may result from an admixture of the two concepts. 

Another difficult problem is in the educational sphere. Tradi¬ 
tionally in the Orient education has been the summum bonm 3 an end in 
itself, its primary function being the preparation of a small, privi¬ 
leged segment of the population for high positions in the officialdom. 
Such education was performed largely by the family. Modern education, 
in contrast, is intended to be universal and is carried out by 

22 Kim, op. cit., pp. 91-2. 
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institutionalized school systems. These schools are coming to stress 
practical learning--technical, commercial, agricultural specialties in 
most Korean high schools, for example—since the careers of almost the 
whole citizenry (not just those in government service) depend on such 
training. At the same time, K. D. Kim notes, 

The value-orientation of many people with regard to education 
seems not to have changed drastically from the past. The ideal of 
the learned man, trained in classics and liberal education, is still 
highly regarded. As a result, a great number of the educated are 
unemployed, and the manpower loss in essential fields grows more 
serious. Once again, we find an example of the mixture produced by 
the acculturation process.^3 

Finally, the onward march of modernization has brought crisis in 
organized religion as well. Under the impact of science, technology, 
and mass communications, religion's role as interpreter of the meaning 
of existence and provider of life's ultimate value is jeopardized. As 
in the West, religious institutions may seek to meet the challenge by 
stressing their social function and surrendering their uniqueness in 
competition with other socio-cultural institutions. Or they may seek 
renewaland relevance through syncretic adaptation to or inclusion of 

elements in other religions. We shall see (below) how Korean Protes- 

i 

j tantism has tended to choose the latter course, interacting with 

i 

j various indigenous forms of belief including folk religion, rather than 

! 

I 

j becoming a humanitarian club or social-action task force, after the 

| 

; pattern of one segment of its American counterpart. 


23jjbid. 


1 
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II. A NATION IN A HURRY 


Thus far we have considered the Korean situation as typical of 
the developing nations around the world, in which the conflict and 
convergence of traditional and modern ways are being keenly felt and 
responded to. Are there, in addition to these typical features, some 
unique aspects of life in modernizing Korea which add to the problems 
of vocational man in that country? Probably the two most obvious 
elements of uniqueness in the South Korean situation have been high¬ 
lighted by the American ambassador William J. Porter in his interview 
with National Geographic writer Howard Sochurek: "There are two 

stories in Korea today: remarkable economic growth--and increasing 

oil 

pressure from the North to try to prevent it." 

The exceptionally rapid growth in the Korean economy has been 
attested by a number of writers. 2 5 Emerson Chapin's comments are 


2 **Sochurek, op. cit., p. 305. 

2 5cf. George V. Liu, "Korea's Economic Rebirth," Atlas, XII 
(December, 1966), 40-1; Princeton N. Lyman, "Economic Development in 
South Korea: Prospects and Problems," Asian Survey, VI (July, 1966), 
381-88; "South Korea: Ready for Take-off," Newsweek, LXVII (February 
7. 1966), 36-7; "South Korea Takes Off: an Asian Success Story, U.S. 
News and World Report, LXI (October 31, 1966), 42-3; and Emerson Chapin, 
"Korea: Tenacity Pays Off," Reporter, XXXVII (December 14, 1967), 25- 
32. Samuel H. Moffett, reporting to the United Presbyterian (Korea) 
Mission, testifies to the boom's continuance. "Korea's gross national 
product (GNP) is rising at one of the highest rates in the world. n 
the four-year period prior to 1966, India's average increase was 3.1% 
and the U.S. 4.3%. whereas Korea's was 8.3% (topped only by Japan s 
10.8%). Since 1966 Korean production has rocketed up still faster: ^ 

8.9% in 1967, 13.1% in 1968, to a peak of 15% 'real increase in 1969. 
"Report of the Commission Representative." Paper read at Annual 
Meeting, February, 1970, Seoul, Korea, citing statistics in Pic s 
Currency Yearbook, 1969. 
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typical: 

It was only a few years ago that South Korea, wracked by poverty, 
political chaos and popular discontent, was widely regarded as a 
sinkhole of American aid. Now this small, ruggedly anti-communist 
country enjoys relative political stability and is making impressive 
economic progress. It has become one of the success stories of the 
United States assistance program.2° 

It appears today that U.S. economic and technological aid, combined 

with native Korean enthusiasm and effort, are resulting in a highly 

gratifying expansion, second only to Japan in all of Asia. In the 

Ambassador’s words, "All the energy that kept the Koreans from being 

destroyed over the course of centuries by their two great neighbors, 

Japan and China, is now being translated into achievement. They are 

literally building this city and land anew."27 

"Korea is a nation in a hurry," reads the commentary of the 
United States Commerce Department in its September, 1968 report. "It 
is burgeoning with talent and buoyant with confidence." Where a few 
years ago the average citizen would habitually run down his own coun¬ 
try's manufactures and grimly praise the products of her big neighbors, 
today a new spirit of pride in achievement prevails, and with good 
reason. Taking advantage of her prime resource of intelligent, hard¬ 
working manpower, 28 South Korea has turned the tables on her better- 

°Emerson Chapin, "Success Story in South Korea," Foreign 
Affairs, XLVII (April 1969), 560. 

27sochurek, op. cit., p. 305. 

28 

"When a nation suddenly stands on its own feet, rolls up its 
sleeves and goes to work, a miracle is bound to occur. Within three 
years. South Korea achieved one of the highest economic growth rates of 
any country in the world, and the average real income of South Koreans 
went up more than 50 percent. Moreover, through self-help came self- 
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endowed and less populous competitor to the north, and is moving 
toward an unprecedented level of prosperity. "The prospects of certain 
and considerable progress overlies the lingering 'hermit kingdom' char¬ 
acteristics of solidity and patience in the Koreans' conviction that 
the country is destined for greater things."29 

But partly because of this progress and partly due to frustra¬ 
tion that its own plans have not worked so well, the competitor to the 
north (the People's Democratic Republic of Korea) is increasingly 
restive and hostile. This is the second story to which Ambassador 
Porter alluded. Korea, outstanding among developing nations in growth, 
is unique in another respect as well: she is "the one underdeveloped 
area in which the Communist half of the divided country undertook a 
full-scale military offensive against the half which was associated 
with the free world"30 an d where that offensive, though defeated by the 
combined efforts of sixteen of the United Nations under U.S. leadership, 
continues to erupt in minor ambushes and infiltrations to this day. 


confidence. Meager as the country's natural resources were, the 
Koreans soon discovered that by using their richest one— people—they 
could be successful at anything they tried." Successes now include the 
No. 1 export item, plywood, with logs imported from the Philippines, 
Borneo, and Indonesia, processed in Korea where timber is always in 
short supply but hand labor is abundant, and exported (some $100 
million worth) to the United States this year. Also textiles including 
ski sweaters exported to Sweden, transistor radios to Japan, wigs to 
the U.S.A.! Ruth Sheldon Knowles, "South Korea is Winning its War, 
Reader's Digest, XCIII (November 1968), p. 200. 

29u.s. Department of Commerce, Economic Trends and their Impli¬ 
cations for the U.S. (Washington: 1968), p. 3. 

3°Clarence Norwood Weems, "Korea: Dilemma of Underdeveloped 
Country," Headline Series, No. 144 (November 20, 1960), p. 4. 
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Emerson Chapin describes the situation in these words: 

An unintended tribute to South Korea's progress is the inten¬ 
sified campaign of harassment and terror carried on since late 1966 
by Kim II Sung's north Korean regime. Early in this decade, the 
Pyongyang government may well have felt it could afford to wait 
patiently until the South fell like ripe fruit into its hands. They 
can take this for granted no longer. The communist government, 
itself now in economic difficulties (its seven-year development plan 
had to be extended to the end of the decade), has carried out a 
bristling rearmament program and Kim asserts that he intends to 
reunify the peninsula, by force if necessary, before the end of 
1970 ... 31 

John Hughes, in a recent newspaper article, reports on the situation as 
of autumn, 1969. 

The South Koreans argue that though fewer agents may have been 
caught [this year], North Korean espionage is in fact on the in¬ 
crease . . . Instead of dispatching large bands of easily detected 
terrorists, the North Koreans are sending south smaller groups of 
agents. Because of difficulty in infiltrating across the demili¬ 
tarized zone, they are also making increasing use of motor launches 
and fishing boats to drop agents along South Korea's lengthy coast¬ 
line. 32 


j Here lies the shadow within which every South Korean citizen 

lives, the aggravating frustration against which he clings to the 
undying hope of his country's unification. Every able-bodied man aged 
eighteen and above must ordinarily enlist in the armed forces (Korea's 
army is today the third largest in the non-Communist world), putting 

I 

j off his vocational plans for three years or more. An alternative plan 

j 

has been chosen by one friend of this writer who is employed by Purina 

i 

f 

| Korea: he must work by day and then, every other night, don camouflage 

| fatigues as a member of the Homeland Reserve (mobilized 2,500,000 

ij 

j 31chapin, op. cit., p. 561. 

] 32 

| J Christian Science Monitor (October 8, 1969), 11. 


1 
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strong following the seizure of the Pueblo and attempted assassination 
of the President in January, 1968) and for eight hours help to man his 
neighborhood police box. Such taxation of physical energies, plus the 
emotional strain of living as a nation underneath a veritable sword of 
Damocles, not knowing if or when the tide of invasion may again engulf 
its people and halt its progress, must be formidable indeed. 

III. THE RELIGIOUS SCENE 

What are the moral and spiritual resources which the contempo¬ 
rary Korean can bring to bear, to stabilize his thought and undergird 
his efforts in these demanding times? Here again Korea, while perhaps 
not alone among the younger nations in this aspect, offers a distinc¬ 
tive pattem--on the one hand, a moral and religious vacuum which 
affects an alarmingly broad segment of society, and on the other a 
groping for new beliefs with Christianity in various forms dominating 
the religious scene. 

A detailed study of Korea's religious climate may be made with 
the help of Charles A. Clark's Religions of Old Korea and the recent 
resume (1960) by various Korean writers in Korea , its Land , People , and 
Culture of All Ages } chapter 12. As Roy Shearer notes in his concise 
summary, 33 both of the "higher religions," which came originally from 
China, have long been decadent in Korea. Buddhism has never recovered 
from the blow which it received at the hands of the Yi Dynasty, and 


33Roy e * Shearer, Wildfire (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1966) , 
pp. 26-31. 
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Confucianism, which that dynasty brought to power in 1392, while deeply 
influential as a philosophy, lingers as a religion only in the ancestor 
worship which is the keystone of filial piety in many a traditional 
home.3** Clarence Weems has traced the corruption of Korean society 
under its neo-Confucian elite after 1550, with subsequent oppression 
and exploitation by both Korean and Japanese officialdom leaving a 
heritage of distrust of rulers and government which to this day marks 
the Korean character. 33 Against a background of such history, the 
decline of Confucianist religious influence is easily understood. 

The contemporary religious scene in the Republic of Korea can be 
portrayed by the results of a 1964 statistical survey of the Ministry 


of Education, as follows: out of 
28,000,000, 


Religious population 
Christian 
Buddhist 
Chondokyo 
Confucianist 
Others 

Non-religious population 


a total population of about 


Number of adherents Percentage 
3,571,438 12.8% 


1,566,725 

5.6% 

962,625 

3.4% 

623,397 

2.2% 

62,821 

0.2% 

355,870 

1.4% 

approx. 24,430,000 



Of the non-religious 87.2 percent, it is estimated by Tongshik Ryu on 


3/ *Cf. the excellent survey and statistics concerning organized 
Confucianism by Yi Myonggu and William A. Douglas, "Korean Confucianism 
Today," Pacific Affairs, XL (Spring-Summer 1967), 43ff. 

35"The scholar-officials were conscious of their newly-won power 
and more and more concerned with their individual and factional 
interests. From about 1575 this infighting led corrupted Confucianists 
away from enlightened rule to self-aggrandizement. The people, in turn, 
increasingly developed methods of dissimulation and evasion to protect 
themselves from a government which seemed essentially predatory." 

Weems, op. cit., p. 9. 
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the basis of a report by Ewha Women's University, that 74 percent may 

I be classed as adherents of "negative religion,"36 by which he means an 

I 

i 

J unorganized combination of Shamanism and Confucianist practice (ances- 

i 

tor worship, for example), leaving around 13 percent as bonafide non¬ 
religionists devoid of any traditional faith. Ryu also concurs with 
Shearer (above) that despite its considerable numbers of adherents, 
Buddhism is of negligible importance in the formation of Korean person¬ 
ality today. Like Confucianism, it finds itself wedded in practice to 
the conventional popular Shamanist faith, and as a link with Korea's 
glorious past may play a part in the development of future leadership 
in the humanities. But in terms of vitality and ubiquitous influence, 
it is Christianity, whose Protestant constituency is now reported by 
the National Christian Council to be more than two million (cf. Appen- 

J dix A), which appears clearly to have the edge on its competitors.37 


3^Ryu, op. cit., p. 153. 

37Ryu (Tongshik) in his analysis of Korea's religions may be 
overly enthusiastic in his praise of the Church and Christianity as 
"representing Korea today in its universality, penetrability, its 
modern sensibility and its power to build culture," but his estimate of 
its influence in personality formation seems to this writer quite ac¬ 
curate. "Having a short history it has been the major religion that 
has promoted the modernization of Korea . . . that shares the same 
destiny of Korea .... The 8,968 individual churches and 19,000 
church workers are scattered into every corner of the nation ... By 
its penetration into the people's life through a hundred institutions 
of higher education and distribution of hundreds of thousands of copies 
s of Christian literature besides social 1 work and mass communications. 

] It may not be exaggerated to say that 85% of the people, though they 
| are not Christians, have experienced or come in contact with Chris- 
! tianity. Therefore, speaking of the personality of Koreans, particu- 
i larly of the process of its formation, Christianity must be counted as 
! an important religious factor." Ibid., pp. 154-55. 
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With the major religions discredited and indigenous faiths38 
claiming only a small number of adherents compared with the large 
numbers of those who claim no faith at all, the field was well-prepared 
for a growth of the Gospel unparalleled in other Asian lands. (Only 
the Philippines and Indonesia in all of Asia can boast a larger percen¬ 
tage of Christians.) The Shamanistic background of the Korean people 
and their native belief in Hananimy supreme ruler of the spirits, made 
them particularly receptive to the message of one God who sent his Son 
to bring deliverance from demonic powers. 39 Professor Spencer J. 
Palmer's conclusion is worth quoting: 

Occupying a position of supremacy among the spiritual powers of 
primitive folk belief was Hananim, to whom Koreans prayed and from 
whom Koreans expected protection and guidance. Hananim was not 
associated with the gods of Confucianism, but his existence as an 
indigenous, personalized deity, did have a significant effect even 
upon the intellectual classes .... Missionaries marvelled at 
Korean interest in the extirpation through prayer of malevolent 
spirits, but demons were everywhere in shamanistic Korea, and 
casting them out had become a lucrative profession long before 
Christians arrived on the scene. Missionaries talked of a person 
called Jesus who had power to make bad spirits flee, even those that 
cause shrieking and foaming at the mouth. He could cast them out 
with a word, even out of women who might be possessed with seven at 
one time. And he could forgive all sins. These teachings corres¬ 
ponded beautifully with indigenous folk belief, especially when the 
Christians began saying that Hananim was the father of Jesus, and 


3®Most popular indigenous religion is Chondokyo (620,000 ad¬ 
herents) , which stems from the nationalistic Tonghak Movement of the 
late nineteenth century, holds to the belief that man has God within 
himself and through Enlightenment can create God's Kingdom on earth. 
Another is Taejonggyo (its following undetermined), a revival of the 
age-old religion of the Heavenly Gods who descended on Korea when the 
nation began; its teachings are reputed to have been established by 
Tangun, mythical founder of the nation. 

39cf. Spencer J. Palmer, Korea and Christianity: the Problem of 
Identification with Tradition (Seoul: Hollym, 1967) , pp. 5-8; and 
Shearer, op . cit. , pp. 30-31. 


I 

I 
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was certainly the supreme God. 

But it was more than the "religious vacuum" and the "rich, 
plowed soil" of Shamanistic efforts to communicate with a higher being 
for salvation, which made possible the rapid and widespread acceptance 
of Christianity. Palmer in his penetrating analysis sees the principal 
reasons in the specific social, intellectual, and political strains of 
the period when the basic character of the Christian enterprise was 
set. Between 1895 and 1910 an incredible sequence of tragic events 
culminated in the loss of Korean independence and an overwhelming sense 
of shameful loss throughout the nation. The resultant search for 
psychological relief and messianic deliverance issued for many in a 
turning to Christianity--a religion which, though imported from abroad, 
did not come to Korea via a colonial imperialist power ( as it did in 
China and India) but during the long period of Japanese oppression 
served to buttress its adherents in their stand against the colonial 
power and for national independence. All these factors must be con¬ 
sidered .as influential in the success of the Christian mission in Korea. 
In Palmer's words, 

Protestant Christianity entered Korea at a more favorable time, 
under more favorable auspices and in the face of more favorable con¬ 
ditions, than it entered China. Western religion was carried to 
China in the first half of the nineteenth century in the wake of 
Western commercial expansion into that area. Consequently, it was 
identified from the start with those Occidental powers (particularly 
England) which had imposed unequal treaties through military force. 

On the other hand, the first Protestants assumed residence in Korea 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, where they en¬ 
joyed the benefit of a relatively favorable initial image, arising 
primarily from the fact that they were citizens of the United States. 


40 


Palmer, op. 


cit., 


pp. 91-92. 
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They represented a country which at that time had no vested interest 
in Korean affairs, and whose stated foreign policy was the mainte¬ 
nance of a position of neutrality toward the international struggle 
for dominance in Korea. Whereas Protestant missionaries and the 
Chinese court had little intercourse, and official relations re¬ 
mained distant and aloof, between the Yi Court and the Protestant 
missionaries, there were cordial, consistent, and at times intimate, 
social relations. 

Christianity in Korea did not suffer its Chinese disability of 
being a target of nationalism partly because Japan, a non-Christian 
country, was the target. Japan was the imperialist threat. Japan, 
not the West, was imposing the secularist elements of 'modern' 

Western civilization.^ 

Thus the church of Jesus Christ, while bearing a European 
(Calvinist) theology and a largely American hymnody, has taken deep 
root in Korean soil by a certain accommodation to traditional values of 
the people: their belief in one supreme deity, their rugged indepen¬ 
dence of spirit and opposition to foreign despotism, and also the 
almost phonetic native script which brought the scriptures within easy 
reach of the common folk. During the thirty-five years when Korea was 
ground under the heel of imperialist Japan, it was the church's identi¬ 
fication with the national aspirations of the Korean people--as well as 
the much, publicized "self-a drugs" (self-government, self-support, self¬ 
propagation of the faith) liberally administered to the young church by 
Presbyterian and, to a lesser degree, Methodist workers--which made her 
a significant force in society. Today, as the old order is crumbling, 
the traditional authorities are all being questioned, and young and 
middle-aged people by the thousands are spiritually and morally adrift, 
is the church able again to fill the need of Korea's millions for 
stability and renewal? "Morality must combine with enlightened 


pp. 94-95. 
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I 


management in order to give the South Korean economy the strength it 
• b2 

requires," writes Clarence Weems. Can the church today provide this 
indispensable ingredient of genuine development? 

A distinction must evidently be made between ability and 
willingness at this point. Historically, Korea's Christians have 
proven themselves able to minister to many of society's basic needs. 

The schools, hospitals, orphan homes, and a host of other institutions 
(with or without church backing) which they have established in Christ's 
name, bear eloquent testimony to the social concern of God's people 
here. Yet today we see Korea's multitudes turning not alone to the 
church, but to a variety of semireligious sects which may offer some 
simple doctrinal formula but are directed primarily toward the attain¬ 
ment of social, economic, and political well-being.Does this move- 

I 

ment toward new forms of belief or a mixing of traditional elements 
indicate the church's loss of ability, or merely the unwillingness of 
her leaders to support the people in their daily struggle for meaning 
within modernizing society? 


kl, 


Weems, op. cit., p. 


56. 


s 


jo 

"Some [of the scores of new sects which have sprung up or re- 
appeared since Liberation] are purely monotheistic. Others represent a 
limited and practical-minded restatement of Confucian, Buddhist and 
Taoist principles or a blending of two or more of them; still others, an 
effort to develop a religious creed from a combination of nationalism 
and morality. Messianic splinter groups with a Christian background are 
also fairly common. One of the most prominent is the 'Olive Tree 
Church,' led by the spectacular [renegade Presbyterian] elder Pak Tai 
Sun, who . . . styles himself 'the Savior' and recently served ten 
months of a longer jail sentence after conviction for 'fraud, assault 
and subjecting persons to illegal confinement. 1 These groups are never¬ 
theless inspired basically by a desire for greater certainty than they 
find in conventional religious concepts." Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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Despite its magnificent record of early growth, aggressive evan¬ 
gelism, and heroic stance in the midst of great suffering, there can be 
no doubt that in recent years the Korean church has fallen upon evil 
times. Read Samuel Moffett's chapter on "Korea's Unconquerable 
Christians" in The Christians of Korea, or Arch Campbell's Christ of 
the Korean Heart for the positive side, to grasp the dynamism of 
Korean Protestantism and the triumphs of its leadership under tremendous 
pressure. But the record of the church since the end of World War II 
has also been the tragic record of division and withdrawal from the 
very society in which it could wield great influence as Christ's salt 
and light. "Where else in the world," asks Moffett, "is there a Jesus 
Presbyterian Church and a Christ Presbyterian Church, and neither in 
fellowship with the other?" Since the war of 1950-1953, Presbyterians 
have split into four rival factions. Methodists have divided twice but 
are successfully reunited again (although the recent election of a new 
bishop almost split that church again). Both Baptist and Holiness 
churches.have been pulled apart by factional disputes (cf. Statistics 
on Protestant Groups in Appendix A). Whatever the causes i *5--native 

Korean individualism and divisiveness,^ sectionalism intensified by 

i 

I _ 

* - 

I 

| ^Samuel Hugh Moffett, The Christians of Korea (New York: 

| Friendship Press, 1962); Archibald Campbell, The Christ of the Korean 
Heart (Columbus: Falco, 1954). 

| ^cf. the analysis by Sung Chun Chun, "Schism and Unity in the 

I Protestant Churches of Korea," (Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Yale 
University, 1955). 

j ^"Koreans in the South are thoroughly individualistic, with all 

I the heartening virtues and the exasperating drawbacks of individualism; 

| and their toughness and resilience of independence, though bom out of 

) 

i , 

t 

1 
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the mixing of North and South as a result of the refugee migration, 
indigenous power-politics or ideological differences (regrettably 
supported by denominational overseas churches through their missions in 
Korea)--the church offers to the confused, uprooted workingman today no 
single voice of comfort, challenge, or hope. 

During the turbulent years following the Korean War, as millions 
of dollars for rehabilitation and a flood of relief goods poured into 
the country, the inevitable corruption was shared in some measure by 
leaders of the church who helped to administer these resources. To 
detail the mismanagement of funds and supplies, their use by Christians 
as well as non-Christians for personal gain or only for the benefit of 
the immediate family or constituency, is hardly necessary today. They 
are part of the unsavory effects of war and dislocation which, along 
with the "decade of division" (the Fifties) belong to the past. But 
these episodes of post-war irresponsibility have left a materialistic 
scar, and the expectation of continued subsidy from abroad is ill- 
becoming to a church which has long been distinguished for its indepen¬ 
dence and self-supporting zeal. As there has been in recent years an 
inevitable loss of self-respect on the part of those who must be on the 
receiving end of so much, so there is today a loss of confidence in the 
relevance of the church for a society no longer dependent on foreign 
aid. 

During the long years of Japanese oppression, Korea's church not 


a mutual distrust and self-centered outlook, may some day become the 
genuine and truly humane foundation of their way of life. There is a 
hope." Richard E. Kim, "0 My Korea!" Atlantic, CCXVII (Feb. 1966), 117. 
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only pioneered in education, in medical and social work, but it stood 
with her people in their struggle for national identity and against all 
j efforts of the ruling power to eradicate Korean culture and replace it 
with Japan's own brand. To be a Christian in those days was to be a 
patriot. But in the context of suffering, as biblical scholar David 
Kim observes, the will to exert an influence for freedom and fulfill¬ 
ment in the world tended inevitably to be eroded. 

In such a situation it was natural that the Christians' main 
concern was to be faithful to what they believed. Personal devotion 
and loyalty to the Lord was the ultimate endeavor of a Christian. 

In the minds of Christians who had to live through the tedious per¬ 
secutions, there was hardly any room for social application of what 
they believed. Even though they had the concern, there was hardly 
any room to exercise it in the society. They had to confine their 
activities within the walls of the church buildings. 

This weakness should have been corrected when the liberation 
came to Korea. But due to the lack of leadership or perhaps due to 
the suddenness of the open door for the Church, the Christians 
tended to stay inside the walls of their own church buildings. True 
that there were many who had the zeal to work in the society as 
devoted Christians, but these were often looked at by the Churchmen 
as 'secularized' or 'dissenters.' Thus, the social sensitivity of 
the Christians which should have been honored and nourished by the 
Church was blunted and the Church was, as a whole, not able to com¬ 
prehend and discharge the responsibility of being "the light of the 
world" and "the salt of the earth."^7 

! 

In recent years there have been efforts at a high level to 
! reverse this trend and to seek a new role for the church in society. 


| When normalization of relations with Japan was the burning issue in 

I 1965, we read of fasts and prayer vigils in protest against what many 

j 

Koreans feared might lead to a loss of independence and domination of 

j 

] Korea at least economically by her big, affluent neighbor. At this 
hi 

7 David Yun-kuk Kim, "The Korean Church Yesterday and Today," 
Korean Affairs, I (March-April 1962), 101-2. 
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time the Save the Fatherland Committee of Christian Ministers issued a 
manifesto criticizing the treaty with Japan and seeking to arouse the 
church to a sense of responsibility for aid participation in political 
and social issues.^ The Christian press (at least three weekly papers 
are now being published under private Christian auspices) denounced the 
attempt by the government to put through the National Assembly a bill 
requiring the registration of all religious organizations and the 
police inspection of all church records, and the bill died in committee. 
Another outcry, about the same time (early 1966), denounced the 
government's proposal to raise $400,000 for a statue of Tangun, 
mythical founder of the nation, on South Mountain in Seoul--in the 
church's eyes "an artificial attempt to construct a nationalistic 
religion around idol worship."^ But these are all defensive measures, 
the church seeking to guard its own prerogatives or to stem the tide of 
change, rather than a positive effort to take part in changing Korean 
society and to help direct the change toward Christian ends. 

We can rejoice that there is a National Christian Council 
(representing all the major Christian agencies and mission organiza¬ 
tions as well as the denominations) with a commission on international 
affairs, that there is renewed cooperation between Protestant churches 
in campus, radio-television, and literature-literacy work, and that a 

^Keith r. crim, "Briefly Noted," and "Trials of Treaty Making," 
in "News of the Christian World: Korea," Christian Century, LXXXII 
(September 8 and December 15, 1965), 1104, 1556. 

^Keith R. Crim, "Korean Churches, Korean State," in "News of 
the Christian World," Christian Century, LXXXIII (April 20, 1966), 
505-6. 
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j joint translation of the Bible into modem Korean is under way by 

i 

Catholic and Protestant scholars. But in the everyday life of the 
church the continuing emphasis is on the fellowship of the saints and 
their salvation from the evil world, not on the redemption and 

! 

I humanization of life within this world. The Christian Century r s 
comment, early in the present year, is not encouraging but probably 
accurate: 

So far no expression of concern over the future fate of the country 
has come from Korea's churches. As Chosun Ilbo, a leading daily 
newspaper, noted in its critical review of religion in Korea in '68, 
instead of turning their attention to the outside world or to the 
nation's possible fate, the Christian churches were busy looking at 
each other—with more understanding than had previously been the 

case.50 

In this context, the rise of pseudo-Christian movements and the 
proliferation of indigenous sects may well attract the laboring man 
into devious channels in his quest for a new security. David Kim 
analyzes this tendency and attributes it to the church's lack of social 
concern. 

When -the Church finds itself utterly incapable of meeting the 
demands [of society for action], then it escapes deeper into its own 
shell. Instead of becoming a commander of the situation it tends to 
introvert itself within the walls of the church building. In such a 
situation, for many Christians, fervent prayers, emotional worship 
services, and Bible-memorization are considered to be the essence 
and total sum of Christianity. At the same time, their own low 
moral standards and those of the society in which they live do not 
bother them. As long as prayers are fervent, offerings are sacrifi¬ 
cial, and worship services are enthusiastic, nothing can hinder 
their spiritual welfare. So goes their thought. 

Oriental dualism which is almost inherent to these men works in 
here. For the dualistic spiritualist, the higher one gets into the 
spiritual realm, the less worldly he becomes. In accordance with 


5^Timothy I. Moon, "Ecumenism Maturing," in "The World Around 
Us," Christian Century, LXXXVI (January 29, 1969), 164. 

i 

i 

i 
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this logic, the holier a Christian becomes, the less should he be 
concerned for the secular society. After all, this world is a 
damned chaos from which a spiritual man must separate himself. When 
Shamanistic emotionalism, Confucian externalism, and Buddhistic 
escapism are added to this, all sorts of unthinkable movements can 
appear in the name of the Church.51 

Finally, we note the testimony of a Korean seminary graduate 
with pastoral experience who, for six years, has worked at most of the 
difficult and dangerous jobs of a steel mill, and is now the foreman in 
the open hearth shop of Inchon Heavy Industry Company. In an effort to 
reflect on some of the feelings of his fellow workers about their 
situation and the church, and to suggest some issues and actions for 
church awareness and involvement, Cho Moon Gul offers the following 
evaluation: 

The inescapable truth is that the church is worlds apart from 
the factory laborer. The church talks to itself and the worker 
could not be less interested in what it is saying. Contrariwise, 
despite the fact that labor is rapidly increasing in numbers and 
importance, the church shows no interest in accepting it as a legi¬ 
timate parish. In most instances the impression of the church is 
quite negative. Fights between denominations and in churches, 
corruption within the church, revival meetings where people are 
driven insane or even killed, quickly disillusion anyone who may 
have had hope for the church. This situation is particularly lamen¬ 
table today because our people need hope and an honest faith. Of 
course, some of the church's bad reputation can be allowed to social 
conditions; but the burden of guilt must rest with the church and 
the people who lead it.52 

If Cho is in any sense typical of the Korean layman in industry, 
the situation which confronts him in this developing young nation is 
indeed a disheartening one. Before he even enters the scene of his 


^D. Y. Kim, op. cit., pp. 102-3. 

•^Moon-gul cho, "Church and Steel Workers" (Inchon: Mission to 
Labor and Industry, n.d.), p. 1. 
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! daily employment, with the problems which he faces there (the subject 

i 

I 

j of our next chapter), he shares the uncertainty of his country's future, 

j the tensions of an armed camp along with the pride of a growing, 

1 

| modernizing nation. He senses the ideological conflict as new systems 
j of thought from the West are superimposed on his traditional world of 
spirit-forces. (Professor Hong Isop of Yonsei University speaks of 

this conflict as "the most complex situation known in Korean history," 

j 

a complexity which "is at the root of all the unrest, mental suffering, 
escapist trends and mental deadlocks of the Korean people today.")53 
He feels the breaking up of the old order (centering in the extended 
family) where he formerly enjoyed security though at the expense of 
freedom. Now in his liberation from parental authority he enjoys a 
wider range of interests than before, but without any real sense of 
community. Conflict with children, and perhaps with his spouse as well, 
assumes an importance and seriousness not experienced within the tra¬ 
ditional family system. Prestige and status no longer depend on his 
position.in village or clan, but must be earned in the occupational 
sphere of his daily employment; and here the training which he received 
within the old system may seem no longer applicable. Finally, when he 

J 

seeks the solace of religion, he is confronted by a confusion of 

i 

j tongues and, within the church (which formerly spoke to his need for 

| 

| emancipation in terms of the promised hereafter), a lack of comprehen- 

j 

j sion of and concern for the complex, new environment in which he finds 

^Isop Hong, "General Remarks on Korean Thought", in Korea 
(Seoul: Hakwon-sa, 1963), p. 327. 

i 

i 

) 

i 

i 
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himself here and now. 

In a recent sampling of Presbyterian and Methodist pastors in 
Korea by Stanton R. Wilson, of the thirty-six who answered his 
questionnaire, none could give the population of the community in which 
he served or discuss the civic matters of crucial significance there. 
Their involvement in the local community appeared to be mainly through 
visitation of church members and friendship with school principals. 

Not one of them indicated any real understanding of what it can mean to 
train the layman for his witness in everyday life, or in Paul's words, 
"to equip the saints for the work of ministry" in the world. "Korean 
clergymen," commented Wilson, "do not know how to serve their community 
effectively, but they feel they should. And where this is true, there 
is hope."5^ 


Cli 

-^Stanton R. Wilson, "Korea and Korean Church" (Unpublished 
study workbook), p. 139. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES FOR CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


We have endeavored to survey the overall situation in which the 
Christian layman is called to responsible witness, in a developing 
nation on the frontier of the free world. We have viewed this nation, 
the Republic of Korea, in rapid transition from a loosely united feudal 
system to a semi-developed industrial society. Its remarkable progress, 
evidenced by average growth rates of 15.3 percent for mining and 
manufacturing sectors during the five years from 1962 to 1966, has 
taken place according to design, as government planners, industrialists, 
and foreign experts have set out to change the structures of production 
and in so doing have also shaped the pattern of society. As industrial 
missioner George Ogle has noted, 

The most dramatic expression of government planning is the new 
industrial city of Ulsan where a little village of a few thousand is 
being transformed into a modem city of 500,000. The new city's 
highly modem complex of industry, its housing, schools, social 
services and all are the products of government drafting boards. 

But it is not only in planned industrial cities that this transfor¬ 
mation is taking shape. To lesser degrees it can be observed in 
towns and villages over the whole country.^ 

Within this state-regulated milieu of rapid change, we are now to 
examine the specific conditions of the layman's daily life, the 
problems which he faces in the vocational context, and then the res¬ 
ponsibility of his church to assist him in their resolution. 


^George Ogle, "Labor and Church in Korean Society," (Unpublished 
manuscript), p. If. 
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In line with the trend of the times, from a predominantly 
agricultural to an industrial economy with families gravitating from 
their rural birthplaces to urban or suburban areas of industrial 
expansion, we shall here concern ourselves primarily with the Korean 
layman as industrial man. It is not that rural Korea is becoming 
devoid of citizens or problems; as many as half the populace still may 
reside in farming or fishing villages, relatively untouched by modem 
progress. But the growth of the city and suburban population from 
25 to 30 percent two decades ago to upwards of 50 percent today, the 
continuance of the extended family as a cushion and center of stability 
for the rural citizen and its replacement by the nuclear family in the 
cities where change is apt to be most traumatic, all point to the 
greater urgency of understanding and supporting the Korean layman of 
the seventies in the urban-industrial environment. Here in the 
developing cities the problems are most complex, the people facing 
these problems increasingly numerous, and the resources for dealing 
with them most hard to come by. 

I. INDUSTRIAL MAN IN THE NEW NATION 

We are fortunate, in our effort to secure a profile of the 
layman in Korean industrial society at the beginning of the new decade, 
to have the results of a survey conducted by the Korean Urban 
Industrial Mission (with funds from the National Christian Council) 
during the final months of the sixties. Questionnaires dated September 
20-30, 1969, were sent to four categories of industrial workers and to 
nearby pastors in six cities, and replies were received from 508 
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factory laborers, another 49 in the management category, and 29 union 
leaders. While these include adherents of a variety of faiths (Table 
21, Appendix B), they may well portray not so much the Christian 
constituency but a cross-section of the society in which the Korean 
layman works and, perhaps, witnesses for his Lord. 

Let us look first at the workers' situation. Divided fairly 
evenly by sex (268 men, 240 women), with the greatest concentration in 
the late teens and twenties (Table 1), they have in most cases gone 
well beyond the minimum of available education (cf. Table 2). 

TABLE 1 


AGES OF 508 FACTORY WORKERS 


Age Group 

Number of Workers 

Percentage 

Under 

13 years 

1 

0.1 

13 - 

17 

23 

4.5 

18 - 

20 

152 

30.0 

21 - 

24 

94 

18.5 

25 - 

29 

95 

18.7 

30 

34 

77 

15.2 

35 - 

39 

35 

6.9 

40 - 

44 

23 

4.5 

45 - 

49 

7 

1.4 

50 - 

54 

1 

0.2 

Above 

54 

0 

0.0 


In Korea schooling is cheap and compulsory only through sixth 
grade. We note that only seventeen of the group have failed to com¬ 
plete elementary school, and that an equal number (3.3 percent) are 
college graduates (Table 2). Fifteen percent (seventy-six workers) 
have finished high school but not college, 38.6 percent (196 workers) 
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have finished middle school (junior high) but not high school, and 
approximately the same number (188 or 37 percent) terminated their 
formal education with completion of elementary school or shortly 
thereafter. 

TABLE 2 

SCHOOLING OF FACTORY WORKERS 


Educational Background 

Number 

Percentage 

No schooling 

2 

0.3 

Some elementary 

15 

3.0 

Elementary (6th grade) graduate 

103 

20.3 

Some middle school (junior high) 

85 

16.7 

Middle school graduate 

149 

29.3 

Some high school 

47 

9.3 

High school graduate 

62 

12.2 

Some college 

14 

2.8 

College graduate 

17 

3.3 

No reply 

14 

2.8 


Some indication of home and family life is given by other 
replies. Only one-third of the group is married--63 percent unmarried, 
0.8 percent divorced and 0.6 percent widowed--but four-fifths of them 
have family responsibility involving the care of at least one other, in 
many cases no doubt including younger brothers or sisters. About half 
of them (251 out of the 508 workers) reside in "leased" rooms or houses 
where the returnable rent (from which the landlord can receive bank 
interest of more than 20 percent per annum) is apt to be raised every 
six or twelve months. Twelve percent pay monthly rent, 7.4 percent 
live in a dormitory or rooming house, and 30.6 percent occupy their own 
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! home. 

i 

What of their work situation in the factory? Type of employment, 
tenure of work, and manner of obtaining it, were reported as follows: 


Regularly employed 

233* 

Technicians 

45 

Temporary workers 

114* 

Odd-jobs 

27 

Clerical workers 

66 

Supervisory 

12 



(No reply) 

11 


*ordinary day-laborers or mechanics 


TABLE 3 

SENIORITY OF FACTORY WORKERS 


Length of time employed Number Percentage 


Less than six months 

Six months to one year 
One to one and one-half 
One and one-half to two 

years 

years 

37 

59 

88 

49 

7.4 

11.7 

17.5 

9.7 

Less 

than two 
46.3% 

years 

Two to three years 


88 

17.5 




Three to five years 


88 

17.5 

More 

than two 

years 

Five to seven years 


31 

6.2 


53.7% 


Over seven years 


63 

12.5 





TABLE 4 



MANNER OF OBTAINING FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 

Method 

Number Percentage 


By taking a qualifying examination 

81 

15.9 

Through an employment agency 

44 

8.7 

By introduction of friend or relative 

286 

56.3 

By use of money 

19 

3.7 

By chance 

74 

14.6 

No reply 

4 

0.8 
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I The importance of family and friendship connections in the 

} 

Orient and the relatively little use made of such impersonal means as 
the employment agency are clearly indicated by Table 4. Professor Tak 
Huijun of Chungang University, writing early in the last decade, made 
this comment: 

The labor market in Korea ... is still disorderly without a 
slightest sign of exploration. Only rarely, and then just a very 
few jobless men seek an occupation through official employment 
agencies. In most cases, labor relationships are either a family 
affair or the prerogative of foremen exploiting the situation as 
"labor brokers." In 1960, the Public Health and Social Welfare 
Ministry announced that there were 140 official employment agencies 
throughout the country, but none duly functioning. Accordingly, the 
pressing need is for measures to adjust the supply and demand of 
labor and to achieve order in the labor market. 2 

; 

What attitudes do these workers manifest toward their work, 
their employers, and the unions which represent them? Replies to a 
series of questions, as tabulated on the following pages, are quite 
revealing. In Table 5, when the numbers with the more "pragmatic" res¬ 
ponses (a, b, and c) are totalled, we note that 88.2 percent regard 
their jobs primarily as means to obtaining stability of life and im¬ 
proving their own situation. 

In Table 6 we observe that only a handful (21 out of the 508) 
testified to real satisfaction in their work; the majority chose a 
qualified reply which might be translated "passably" or at best "fairly 
satisfied." A smaller percentage registered discontent with resigna¬ 
tion or apathy, and the remainder indicated their intention to quit. 


o 

‘Huijun Tak, "Labor Problem," in Korea (Seoul: Hakwon-sa, 1963), 
p. 292f. 
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TABLE 5 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ONE'S JOB 


Replies to question: "What do you consider 

to be most important when you are at work?" Number Percentage 


a. "Only by working can I earn a living" 232 46.2 

b. "I can obtain a higher position in the 

future" 14 2.8 

c. "By working I can have security in my life" 197 39.2 

d. "By working I can display my skill" 13 2.6 

e. "By my work I can serve society" 34 6.8 

f. Miscellaneous 12 2.4 


TABLE 6 

SATISFACTION IN ONE'S WORK 


Replies to question: "Are you satisfied in 

your present position?" Number Percentage 


a. "Very satisfied!" 

21 

4.1 

b. "Passably so" (Kor. X%\ ) 

c. "Dissatisfied but can't do anything about 

294 

57.9 

it" 

169 

35.3 

d. "Too dissatisfied to continue working there" 

24 

2.7 


In probing the basis of discontent, we soon discover that the 
problems of money, health, and (children's) education are most 
pressing in that order, with family and marital problems concerning 
much smaller number. 


i 


i 


I 
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TABLE 7 


MOST DIFFICULT INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 


Category of Problem 

Number 

Percentage 

Financial 

281 

56.2 

Health 

102 

20.4 

Children's Schooling 

66 

13.2 

Family 

24 

4.8 

Marital 

17 

3.4 

Miscellaneous (other) 

10 

2.0 


So much for home and family anxieties. What problems within the plant 
are of greatest concern? When asked, "If you could improve conditions 
in your plant, where would you begin?" the majority pointed to wages, 
with working hours and the attitude of management following in second 
and third place. 


TABLE 8 


FACTORY CONDITIONS NEEDING IMPROVEMENT 


Area of needed improvement 

Number 

Percentage 

Wages 

263 

52.5 

Hours 

89 

17.8 

Attitude of Management 

56 

11.2 

Work Environment 

34 

6.8 

Personnel Relations 

23 

4.6 

Job Stability 

14 

2.8 

Equipment, etc. 

22 

4.3 


The predominance of monetary concern is easily accounted for by the 

i J 

! 

I following tabulation of monthly wages, reported in Korean won (288 to 
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the dollar at the time of the survey): 

TABLE 9 

WAGES OF 508 FACTORY WORKERS 


Monthly wage Dollar equivalent Number Percentage 


Less than 5,000 won 
5,000 - 10,000 
10,000 - 15,000 " 

15,000 - 20,000 " 

20,000 - 30,000 " 

More than 30,000 " 


$17.36 - 

$17.36 - $34.72 

$34.72 - $52.08 

$52.08 - $69.44 

$69.44 - $104.17 

$104.17 + 


52 

10.2 

212 

41.7 

113 

22.2 

77 

15.2 

51 

10.0 

3 

0.7 


According to statistics gathered by Taegu urban evangelist Synn Sang- 
kil* while the cost-of-living index in Korea exactly doubled during the 
four-year period from 1960 to 1964, wages rose by 60.5 percent in 
mining and only by 53.5 percent in manufacturing sectors. And where 
the overwhelming majority of enterprises are very small, "in most cases 
no more than petty family work,"3 the work-day extends to nine or ten 
hours for 19.5 percent of workers tabulated, to over ten hours for 22 
percent, leaving only 58.5 percent of factory hands working the stan- 

| dard eight-hour day--with extra pay for overtime labor simply unheard- 

| of in Korea. 

j 

! Then* too, the relationship with higher-ups seems to be a 

j serious "root of bitterness" and basis for dissatisfaction. According 

] 

| t0 Tab le 10, only one-sixth of the workers surveyed in 1969 paid 

| management the compliment of uprightness, good moral character, and 

• » 

| ___^Huijun Tak, op. cit. 

3 

i 

l 

i 
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real understanding of the worker. Thirty-five percent registered the 
feeling that those over them had no real interest or concern for them, 
and an almost equal number felt that they were regarded as no more than 
tools of production--with 10 percent going even farther to say they 
felt regarded as of even less importance than the machinery! 


TABLE 10 

WORKERS' APPRAISAL OF MANAGEMENT 


Replies to question: "How do you feel in 
relation to your superiors (management)?" 

Number 

Percentage 

a. 

"They're very kind and understanding" 

83 

16.3 

b. 

"They're not particularly concerned for me" 175 

34.5 

c. 

"They seem to consider me as one tool of 

production" 

171 

33.7 

d. 

"They treat me as less than a machine!" 

51 

10.0 

e. 

No answer 

28 

5.5 


In order to understand more clearly the worker-manager rela¬ 
tionship, so often clouded by distrust and resentment on the worker’s 
side, wd might well examine the situation from management's point of 
view. Turning to the replies of forty-nine in executive or supervisory 
positions--forty-two men and seven women, ranging from one company 
president to four plant managers, five directors, fourteen department 
managers, and twenty-one foremen--what do we find? Without reproducing 
the basic survey statistics in their entirety, we may state on the basis 
of the greater number of replies that the "average managerial type" 
appears to be in his late thirties, a college graduate, married with 
three or four children. He resides in his own (owned) home complete 

j 

| _with_sewing=machine, radio, electric iron and fan (in more than twenty 
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cases), perhaps having a home phone and television (only fifteen out of 
the forty-nine), maybe also a refrigerator and piano (in only seven 
| cases each), but probably no washing machine or vacuum sweeper (owned 
by only one of the group). His salary, after taxes, of between $100 
and $150 per month, enables him to enjoy a standard of living which he 
calls "barely appropriate." But what of his attitude or feeling of 
responsibility toward those under him? Replies to specific questions 
in this area are tabulated as follows: 

TABLE 11 

MANAGEMENT POLICY RE WORKERS 


i 

I 


i 

i 


I 

i 


Replies to question: "How would you 

deal with a petition from your workers?" Number Percentage 

a. "I would give it a hearing without delay" 8 16.3 

b. "I would find out the general sentiment of 

all in the plant and then deal with it" 22 44.9 

c. "I would consult the directorate before 

acting" 17 34.7 

d. "There's no particular value in dealing 

with it" 1 2.05 

e. No reply_1_2.05 


Replies to question: "How do you set 

the wage policy for your workers?" Number Percentage 

a. "According to their past record (experience)" 2 4.1 

b. "According to individual skill or ability" 14 28.6 

c. "According to position and responsibility" 4 8.2 

d. "According to company regulations" 28 57.1 

e. No reply___1_2.0 


Replies to question: "How do you view the 

workers' welfare provisions in your enterprise?" No. Percentage 

a. "We have plenty in effect now" 3 6.1 

b. "We need to expand them some more" 41 83.7 

c. "Ours compare favorably with others'" 3 6.1 

d. No reply 2 4.1 


i 
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TABLE 12 


PRIMARY CONCERNS OF MANAGEMENT 



Replies to question: "What do you feel is the 

biggest bottleneck in regard to management?" Number Percentage 



a. 

Problem of capital 

13 

26 6 

b. 

Rationalization of management 

8 

16.3 

c. 

Problem of production improvement 

5 

10.2 

d. 

Problem of opening new markets 

5 

10 2 

e. 

Technical problems 

5 

in o 

f. 

Problems of personnel supervision 

3 

6.1 

g. 

Problems of safety control 

2 

4 1 

h. 

Problems of wage improvements 

2 

4.1 

i. 

Labor-management disputes 

1 

2 1 

j. 

Other problems (or no reply) 

5 

10.2 


These replies would seem to indicate that production and marketing far 

| more than personnel and labor conditions, regulations rather than 
individual merit, administrative bottlenecks more than improved labor 
relations, are of primary concern to these managers at least. However, 
the willingness of many to consult with others rather than dealing with 
a complaint arbitrarily, the existence of some welfare provisions-- 
libraries, recreational facilities, even medical care in the larger 
factories—and the feeling of many (Table 11) that they should be 

J 

j expanded, would indicate some progress in regard for workers as persons 

3 

| and so help to mitigate their more hostile reactions. 

Improved relations through mutual understanding are of course to 
be sought through the medium of a representative body in each industry. 
What does the survey reveal concerning the labor unions which already 
exist, their effectiveness and support by both labor and management? 
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Twenty-nine union leaders replied to a questionnaire specially designed 
for them; sample responses are presented in the following table. 

TABLE 13 

LEADERS' APPRAISAL OF UNION ACTIVITY 


Replies to question: "How are workers' 
opinions listened to within the factory?" 

Number 

Percentage 

a. 

ihrough a central committee of the union 8 

28 

b. 

By visits of the union executive 

7 

24 

c. 

By a regular monthly canvass of opinion 

1 

3 

d. 

By extensive informal listening, both 
directly and indirectly 

8 

28 

e. 

In other ways 

5 

17 

Replies to question: "How are the activity 
and opinions of the union communicated to 
the workers?" 

Number 

Percentage 

a. 

Through the central committee 

10 

34 

b. 

By occasional called meetings of 
all members 

6 

21 

c. 

Through a monthly pamphlet 

1 

3 

d. 

Directly by the union executive 

12 

42 


Replies to question: "What do you consider 
to be the primary task faced by the 
union?" 


Number Percentage 


a. 

Improving wages 

13 

45 

b. 

Educational activity (for the workers) 

5 

17 

c. 

Agreement within the organization 

2 

7 

d. 

Better feeling with management 

4 

14 

e. 

Other matters 

5 

17 


Percentage 


Replies to question: "what is the main problem 
or difficulty c onfronting the union?" Number 

a. Weakness of leadership 

b. Members' feeling of identity (with union) 

c. Atrophy of union due to company pressure 

d. Other matters 


5 

16 

4 

4 


17 

55 

14 

14 
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TABLE 13 (continued) 


Replies to question: "To what extent 
have company problems presented by the 

union been solved?" Number Percentage 


a. 

"For the most part they've been solved" 

5 

17 

b. 

"About 

half the time they've been solved" 

10 

35 

c. 

"We've 

seen a solution 30-50% of the time" 

7 

24 

d. 

"We've 

hardly ever seen a solution" 

7 

24 


Replies to the first two questions above point to a considerable 
variation in union procedure, with democratic and more authoritarian 
practices both in evidence about equally. Workers' primary concern with 
wages (cf. Table 8) is reflected in almost half of the group's response 
to the following question. (However, we shall see in Table 14 that 
protection of workers' rights is or ought to be the union's main 
function according to a similarly high percentage of the workers.) A 
majority of the union leaders, we note, consider the lack or deficiency 
of feeling identified with the union to be a major problem among its 
members, with leadership weaknesses and company pressure to restrict 
union activities (which we shall consider more in detail below) also 

i 

j listed as sources of difficulty. Beset by such problems, most of the 

| unions represented here have not been successful in achieving solutions 

| more than half of the time, according to leaders' responses to the last 

i 

| question. Regarding the type of activity in dealing with management, 

| 

ten of them (35 percent) reported the calling of a strike during their 

| unions' history, and sixteen (55 percent) the calling of a conference of 

i 

I 

j labor and management representatives to arbitrate a dispute. 
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More revealing than the questions of method or effectiveness were 
those concerning the attitudes and relationships between the workers, 
the unions and the company. In their replies to two similarly phrased 
questions, a majority (17 out of the 29) testified to their feeling that 
only a moderate amount of trust and support for the union is manifested 
by the members. Five or six expressed the opinion that the workers had 
real confidence in the union and gave it their unqualified support, one 
or two responded with the opposite, negative view, and five in each case 
said they did not know. This mixture of feelings was also expressed by 
the workers' poll (Table 14). When asked their opinion of union 
activity, only one-tenth registered unqualified approval, more than one- 
third chose the qualified answer, and almost an equal number said they 
had no opinion. (Would this indicate no experience with a union, or 
complete indifference?) Twenty-seven percent of the workers also 
registered uncertainty as to the function or role of the union; the 
same question--inexperience or indifference?--might well be asked, or 
were they merely unable to choose among the alternatives? 

As for management, about half of the managers questioned gave a 
positive evaluation of the union in relation to their own work (cf. 

Table 15). When the union leaders were queried as to their opinion of 

I 

i 

j management and the proper relationship or attitude of the union toward 

! 

j the company, again the responses were varied, as indicated in Tables 

| 16 and 17. On the whole, a good deal of ambivalence would seem to be 

indicated—loyalty to the manager and dependence on him for job security 
over against a basic discontent and desire for improvement. 
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TABLE 14 

WORKERS' APPRAISAL OF UNION ACTIVITY 



Replies to question: "What do you 
think of the union’s activity?" 

Number 

Percentage 


a. "I see that it's doing well" 

47 

9.3 

b. "Only fair" or "passably well" 

182 

35.8 

c. "I'm dissatisfied with it" 

86 

16.9 

d. "No opinion" or "I'm not sure" 

175 

34.5 

e. No reply 

18 

3.5 


Replies to question: "What do you 
consider to be the main function 


(role) of a union?" 

Number 

Percentage 

a. Improvement of working conditions 

49 

9.8 

b. Protecting the rights of workers 

211 

41.5 

c. Increasing wages 

53 

10.4 

d. Increasing production 

41 

8.1 

e. Not certain 

135 

26.6 

f. No reply 

19 

3.6 


TABLE 15 

MANAGERS' APPRAISAL OF UNION ACTIVITY 


Replies to question: "How do you feel 

about the union in your enterprise?" Number Percentage 


a. "It is worthwhile as regards management" 

25 

51.0 

b. "It is beneficial only to the worker" 

6 

12.2 

c. "Union activity is merely one mechanism" 

9 

18.5 

d. "It's nerve-wracking to management!" 

4 

8.2 

e. No reply 

5 

10.1 
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TABLE 16 

UNION LEADERS' APPRAISAL OF MANAGEMENT 


Replies to question: "Is the manager of 

your union's plant cooperative or otherwise?" No. Percentage 


a. 

"Yes, he is (cooperative)" 

11 

37.9 

b. 

"Fairly (or not too) cooperative" 

12 

41.4 

c. 

"Not cooperative!" 

1 

3.4 

d. 

"I don't know (or hesitate to say)" 

5 

17.3 


TABLE 17 

LEADERS' VIEW OF UNION-COMPANY RELATIONS 


Replies to question: "How do you estimate 
your union’s relationship with the 

corporation?" Number Percentage 


a. "Rather than cooperate, we must do battle" 1 3.4 

b. "We ought to cooperate, but in view of the 

present climate (attitude?) of the 

manager, we must struggle first" 4 13.8 

c. "it must be part struggle, part cooperation" 14 48.3 

d. "Rather than struggle, we must cooperate" 10 34.5 


The qualified attitudes of workers, union leaders and management 
toward each other, the lack of "identity" as union member (cf. the 
fourth question in Table 13), and the rather inconclusive estimate of 
union effectiveness in the struggle for better working conditions, bear 
testimony to the weakness of the labor movement in South Korea. What is 

I behind this situation? A monograph by Methodist industrial missioner 

| 

I George Ogle throws much light on its historical development and 
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essential features. Ogle points clearly to the authoritarian structure 
of the factory or mining enterprise in the Orient and to its reinforce¬ 
ment by political influence, these two factors combining with the low 
wage-scale and inferior working conditions to threaten the security of 
the worker. Let us ponder his testimony from personal experience. 

I spent a week in a couple of mining towns talking to the 
workers underground in the mines, to the labor union leaders and to 
the men in their homes. The company official was quite right: the 
miners . . . spent a good proportion of their time worrying and 
fighting about money. They received so little from the company that 
their lives were always on the brink. Only money would solve their 
anxiety. The "fatherly" concern of the company extended to open 
interference in the selection of union officials and the almost 
complete suppression of the workers' opinions on such matters as 
wages, safety and working conditions. The manager's right to manage 
apparently extended down into the private lives of the men he 
employed. 1 * 

Here we see, at work in the mining area, forces which attempt to 
retain a closed, semi-feudalist society within the framework of a new 
industrial nation. Throughout Korean industry--so much of it still 
small and family-centered—the influence of the Confucianist pattern 
with its vertical command-and-obedience relationship is all too evident 
in management-labor relations. Too often the old social authority of 
the landlords and upper-classes is assumed by the industrialists and 
company men of today. They are the fathers who require the workers to 
assume the role of the loyal son. If the role is not accepted, sheer 
pressure from management may be employed to reduce the workers to 
passivity. And when, as in many industries, most of the workers are 
young women—in the Orient a very passive breed to begin with!—the 


**Ogle, op. cit.f p. 4. 
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task of pacification is greatly simplified. Ogle cites oib specific 
instance of such pressure. 

In a certain factory two men were running for the position of 
union president. One was backed by the company, and one was backed 
by the workers. The latter won a resounding victory. Recompense 
was quick to follow. In a labor dispute that arose a few months 
later, the company let it be known that the union's demands could be 
met only if the right man were at the head of the union. Finding it 
impossible to talk with the company about union demands, the elected 
union officers resigned. The company man was elected. Company and 
union then proceeded to negotiate. On every item the workers' 
demands were turned down ... A Christian in this factory wrote: 

"If only we had had someone to turn to, someone who could help us 
know what to do. But there was no one. We were beaten and 
humiliated. "5 

Today, as during the Japanese regime and that of Syngman Rhee,6 
the company has acquired a powerful ally, that of government itself, in 
enforcing the father-son roles inherited from feudal days. In their 
drive toward economic self-support and material prosperity for the 
nation, the government planner and the industrialist are broadcasting 
on the same wave-length. To facilitate exports and economic develop¬ 
ment, they are counting on Korea's great reservoir of labor which is 


$Ibid., p. 9. 

^"The Japanese forcefully introduced the industrial system into 
Korea. Japanese industrialists were subsidized to set up factories in 
Korea, and were given a free hand in their use and abuse of labor. The 
, Japanese war expansions of 1931, 1937 and 1941, were accompanied by 
j industrial expansion on the peninsula. Government policies were the 
| policies of industry. After liberation from the Japanese in 1945, the 
| Syngman Rhee regime took over control of the Korean government. Again, 

| political party and industrial leaders became aligned. While the out- 
! side structure of labor unions and labor laws were allowed, in reality 
| the government and company fairly well handled things the way they 
j wanted them. The company thus had the force of government behind it in 
i dealing with labor." Ogle, op. cit., p. 6. For more detail, cf. 

| Huijun Tak, "Early Trade Unions in Korea, 1919-1950," Korean Affairs , I 
j (March-April 1962), 75-80. 


4 

1 
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well-educated, skilled, and cheap in comparison with other Asian 
markets. 

One factory owner, on returning from a world trip, gathered his 
employees together and thanked them for being such patriots. It was 
their ability to work for such cheap wages that made it possible for 
Korea to develop economically, he said.7 

This company president, George Ogle recalls, did not stay around 
long enough to see some of the men spit on the ground and curse. Their 
attitude was that the honorable president could be damned--you can't eat 
patriotism. So it is that, .despite the almost overwhelming pressure of 
government-industry paternalism, Korean laborers no longer passively 
accept the role of loyal son. They may be forced into a weaker posture 
for the time being, but their demand to share financially and socially 
in Korea's development will not be repressed. As a striking worker 
replied to a professor who was arguing for reconciliation between labor 
and management, "We, too, are men and have to live. The company can no 
longer treat us as inferiors, and talk their low talk to us, and 
threaten to fire us if we don't do as we are told."® From such ground 
as this, plowed with such new determination, the seeds of social 
progress are bound to bear fruit. 

II. TENSIONS ON THE JOB 

| Having probed the attitudes of industrial workers concerning 

i 

| their jobs, their superiors, and the unions which seek to represent 


7ogle, op. cit., p. 6f. 

®Ibid., p. 5. 
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i them, and having seen something of the background of the resentments 

j 

j and suspicions which mar these relationships, we now propose to take a 
closer look at the specific dilemmas confronted by the layman in the 
Korean industrial setting. In our sampling of laborers, managers, and 
union leaders, in each category almost half of the group indicated by 
their response to specific questions that they are either committed 

Christians or at least aware of what such commitment should involve.9 

i 

Acknowledging the probability that a poll of all industrial workers 
would not reveal such a sizable percentage of believers, the total 
Christian constituency of the Republic of Korea not being greater than 
8 percent, still the numbers of the faithful in industry are consider¬ 
able. What kinds of anxieties and tensions do they encounter in the 

daily grind of vocational life? 

i 

i 

Once again we are deeply indebted to the Inchun Labor Mission, 
through the Rev. George Ogle, for a series of case studies used in 
discussion groups of workers, missionaries, and Korean pastors. "They 
are not fiction," he writes. "Not only the Christian faces the prob¬ 
lems depicted here, these and similar situations are the common life of 

j all workers."^ (This statement applies to the first three cases; the 

i 

| latter two are typical of Christian workers only.) Let us, whatever 

| our own experience and however different our vocational environment may 

j 

1 ®e, endeavor to empathize with these people and discover first the 


9cf. Tables of Attitudes toward Christianity and the Church. 
Appendix B. 

10 George Ogle, "Industrial Society and the Church." (Inchun, 
Korea: Mission to Labor and Industry, 1969), introduction. 
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nature of their vocational anxieties, and then what possible resources 
Christian faith might offer for their resolution. 


Case Study #1 

Christian Involvement in a Strike Situation 


In most cases, strikes in Korea last only a day or two. In one 
instance a strike lasted for twelve days. The issue was wages. The 
union demanded a 30 percent increase to help the workers keep up with 
the increase in the cost of living as published by the Bank of Korea. 

The company refused any wage increase, and a strike resulted. In this 
strike Christians were involved in four different ways: 

1. The plant manager was a Christian, and very much opposed to the 
union action. He would seek no compromise. 

2. Of the some fifty or more Christian employees of the company, 
about half were there due to the good offices of the plant 
manager. These men were urged in no uncertain terms to take no 
part in the strike. 

j 3. The remaining group of Christians were employed through channels 
| other than the plant manager, but they too were encouraged to 

oppose the strike. After the strike began, they were also urged 
to return to work on grounds that Christians should not partici¬ 
pate in violence and that the plant manager and owner were both 
elders in the Christian Church. 

4. R'ev. Cho is a member of the Inchun Industrial Evangelism Mission. 
Among his assignments is that of being contact man with the 
factory in question. Rev. Cho has had a fair amount of education 
in labor affairs. For three years he has been associated with 
the union and company. 

As the strike wore on, the plant manager devised a plan to get 
j the men back to work. The Christians and others who owed their 

employment to the direct favor of the plant manager and other company 
| officials were to be organized and brought into the plant to resume 

| work. Such a breach in the union's ranks would surely result in con- 
i fusion among the workers and end the strike. Rev. Cho had been in 
constant contact with both the union and the plant manager. His role 
j was not as a mediator as such, but both sides discussed their positions 
and intentions with him. Several of the Christian men who were being 
j urged to help break the strike came to him for help and advice as to 
I what to do. 

| _.(.Questions for discussion: Assuming that the issues are a 
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matter of conflict of interest without obvious moral right or 
wrong on one side or the other, how should Rev. Cho advise these 
Christian men? What should be his role in relation to manage¬ 
ment and union in this situation?) 


Case Study #2 

Discipline in an Authoritarian Factory Structure 


Mr. Kim has worked for almost a decade in the "A" Company which 
makes iron rods for construction purposes. He has a family of five and 
earns about 10,000 won per month. This is low for a man of Mr. Kim's 
skill. He is an electrician, and operates and repairs a variety of 
electrical equipment. His company pays low in relation to other com¬ 
panies in the area. One day one of the large motors of the foiling 
mills broke down. It was out of operation about an hour. While Mr. Kim 
was in the midst of repairing it, another motor in another section broke 
down causing another hour's delay; but it, too, was put back into 
operation. The foreman on the job commented that it was a wonder that 
the motors didn't stop running altogether, they were so old. The fore¬ 
man filed his report to the plant supervisor. 

The next day Mr. Kim was called into the supervisor's office and 
told to write a statement of responsibility for yesterday's breakdown. 
(It is a common matter in industry for workers to be so disciplined. 

In many places three such reprimands cost a man his job.) There was no 
court of appeals for Mr. Kim. He wrote out the statement of guilt. 

For awhile nothing else was heard of the incident, and Mr. Kim figured 
it was closed. But then two months later the company decided to in¬ 
crease wages by 20 percent. Mr. Kim was among several employees, 
however,’ who did not share in the raise. 

Again he was called into the supervisor's office. He was told 
that the plant disciplinary committee had decided that he should be 
punished for the motor breakdowns and his wages would be docked the 
amount of the wage increase for a period of three months. Mr. Kim 
exploded, but the explosion was inside himself. A word of protest 
could cost him his job. He accepted the supervisor's verdict with a 
word of apology and then went in search of the foreman. He must have 
been the source of the trouble in the first place! But here too he was 
frustrated. One punch, and he would be out. Mr. Kim returned to his 
job without a word to anyone. 

(Questions for discussion: Do such problems put any claim upon 
the Church? If Mr. Kim were your parishioner, what would you 
do for him? On what grounds can church pastor or missioner act 
in such cases?) 
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Case Study #3 

Discipline and the Sabbath 


Mr. Lee has had a good record in his company for over seven 
years. He is an unskilled worker with a family of five. His company 
is widely known as a place where orders are applied without mercy by 
the foreman. You obey or get out. The union is controlled by the 
company. On one occasion the workers' pay was two months in arrears 
even though the company is one of the largest earners of export dollars. 
At the same time that they were refusing the wages of their own 
employees, they were paying a sub-contractor to do work at a cheaper 
price. At last, in sheer desperation, the workers made a protest. 

When the plant manager appeared, however, everyone lost his nerve. The 
only one to stand up and speak was Mr. Lee. In behalf of all the 
workers he demanded that their wages be paid and the sub-contractor 
discontinued. Shortly thereafter, the wages were paid. 

The day after the protest, Mr. Lee's foreman came and demanded 
that he write an apology to the plant manager for the way he had talked 
the day before. This Mr. Lee refused to do, saying that there was no 
reason for the apology. The foreman then pleaded with him to write it, 
otherwise he, the foreman, would be in bad with the plant manager for 
not being able to keep control of his men. The apology was written. 

Not long afterwards a new policy was instituted in the shop: 
those who did not report to work on Sunday would not be given overtime 
work. (With overtime one can earn about 11,000 won. Without it, 
monthly earnings are less than half that.) This, of course, was 
directed at the Christians in the plant, but apparently it was aimed 
more directly at Mr. Lee who had become a leader amongst the men 
because of his stand on the wage problem. All of the Christians save 
two signed a statement that they would report to work on Sunday. Mr. 

Lee and one other man hesitated, but knew it was either give in or get 
out. When they went to talk to the foreman about it, an added condition 
was applied: they must write an apology for not having come to work on 
Sunday in the past. This humiliation was added to either force the men 
out, or to put Mr. Lee in the position of having received two official 
rebukes. One more, and he could be fired straight out. 

(Questions for discussion: Does the Church have the right to ask 
such sacrifice from individual Christians? Does it have a 
responsibility to back up such Christians when they suffer heavy 
loss through carrying out their mission?) 



\ 
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Case Study #4 
Promotion and the Sabbath 


Deacon Pak at present is working in a wig factory in Yungdeungpo. 
From the time he began as a worker, several years ago, until now, he 
has worked faithfully and so has received the commendation of many 
fellow-workers as an exemplary Christian. 

This factory, however, has a particular system for promotion by 
examination; one must pass the test in order to advance. To Deacon Pak 
there is no problem in the taking of the test itself; the problem is 
that the examination is always given on Sunday. Already he has for¬ 
feited taking it many times, and kept the Sabbath. Because of this he 
still remains in the lowest-ranking job. Compared to those who entered 
the plant with him he receives half as much pay. However, Deacon Pak 
has considered this only fair in terms of his faith, and has taken pride 
in the firm assurance that by doing this he has shown his fidelity and 
will (ultimately) be successful in spreading the Gospel. 

Today, after passage of many years, though, the situation has 
greatly changed. Not only those who entered with him but also those 
who came much later are now in higher positions, and it has turned out 
that he must take directions from them in everything. Close friends 
ask him why he stubbornly ignores the existing conditions and by himself 
closes the door to advancement. Others mock him: "Let’s see how long 
you can go on living like that!" But to Deacon Pak it is not so much 
what others think but the doubts which he has come to harbor in his own 
heart which are the problem. "Now," he says, "being subject to those 
who used to be beneath me, I have no dignity to work, and no longer 
being able to take the promotion examination which I have so far refused, 
I will have to hand in my resignation"--this is nowadays his frank 
opinion. 

(Questions for discussion: Is Deacon Pak to be commended for 
his stand? Would he earn his Master's "well done"? New 
openings being hard to find, should he continue in the same 
job, or quit?) . 


Case Study #5 
Conscience in the Factory 


The following actually happened to a certain Miss Yang, working j 
in a factory in Inchun. By enduring manifold trials her widowed mother 
had barely managed to put her through girls' high school, but there j 
were no resources whatsoever, and no thought, of her going on to college.! 
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Her only desire was to enable her mother, who alone had exerted herself 
on her daughter's behalf, to live even a little more comfortably. The 
mother had gone to the Inchun Industrial Mission and asked the pastor 
(missioner) to find a job for the girl, and the pastor--knowing well 
! the family, that their faith was sound and the daughter was steady and 
honest—had interceded at the factory for her. So she gratefully 
regarded the job as a gift from God and labored faithfully. 

Her work was to keep the books or financial records of the firm. 
One day after some months she made an important discovery: she was 
keeping a second (double) set of books! She began to be in anguish with 
pangs of conscience: "Is it not a sin to live by the pay received from 
keeping a false account?" she thought. She went to a certain foreman 
! to whom she could speak the truth because she knew him to be a faithful 
churchgoer. A little later, she was transferred to another position, 
and was very grateful to be in a new job--but her anxiety returned. 
"Isn't it the same (no matter what the job) to be living on a salary 
from the profits of a firm which makes its money irregularly?" 

Then one day the pastor met her mother, and heard her say, "My 
daughter has quit the factory." 

(Questions for discussion: Did she make the best choice, or 
not? Can work under such conditions be service for the Lord? 

What is required so that one may labor consistently with faith 
| and conscience—or is this too much to hope for in actual 

practice?) 


With these typical cases and the results of the recent survey 
before us, what shall we say of the Christian worker's situation and 
the sources of his anxiety in the vocational context? Three areas of 

| tension appear to predominate. We might categorize them as (1) insta- 

j 

| bility of life, (2) unethical practices required by the job, and 

i 

} 

| (3) the standards of organized Christianity. 

! 

i 

I Instability of Life 

\ 

! An unstable existence, surely the most conspicuous feature of 

| 

! the life of industrial man in a developing society, would appear to 

j 

j manifest itself in a variety of threats to the worker's security. Of 

| these the most important, judging from the replies to a number of 
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of questions (cf. pages 92-93) and from its prominence in the majority 

of cases described above, concerns low wages. Tak Huijun has stated: 

Labor problems in Korea mainly center on low wages and unduly long 
working hours, reflecting unique characteristics of the under¬ 
developed economic structure which weigh most heavily upon medium 
and small industries.11 

For a detailed summary of the wage-hour situation as late as 
1960 the reader is referred to Professor Tak's article in this standard 
reference work. It is hoped that the basic problems which he analyzes 
—the disorderly labor market, the oppressive supervision of workers 
reminiscent of the Japanese period, and ineffectiveness of legislation 
due to most enterprises being so small in scale—are on their way to 
solution as industry expands and the economy is being stabilized. But 
George Ogle's treatise, appearing in 1969, indicates that the gap 
between wages and minimum living costs has in many cases not yet been 
bridged. While the Labor Standard Law stipulates eight hours a day, 
six days a week, it is generally not possible to buy necessary food and 
send one's children to school unless the breadwinner works not eight 
but from ten to twelve hours daily. Not only the struggle for existence 
and schooling, but also the adverse effect on one's social status and 
personal identity resulting from a sub-standard wage are factors contri¬ 
buting greatly to the worker's insecurity.^ And when the company, as 
in numerous instances of which Mr. Lee's (Case Study #3) is typical, 
delays payment of wages while sub-contracting at a lower rate, the 

i 

j . ■■ ■ 

i 

j ^Huijun Tak, op. cit. 

^Ogle, "Industrial Society and the Church," p. 81. 
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anguish must indeed be unbearableJ3 

Behind the economic problem there is usually a more fundamental 
threat to the worker's security, namely the pressures of an authori¬ 
tarian factory system. The employer may run a modem new plant but in 
his human relations he goes back to the former days when society was 
simple and the lower classes knew their place. Refusing to accept the 
revolution that is taking place, he gives orders in low talk, he 
cajoles, manipulates, or treats his laborers as "factors of production," 
doing violence to the new human dignity that the workers are seeking 
and even to the nature of the production process over which he rules 
A prime illustration of this occurs in the case of Mr. Kim (Case Study 
#2) who must accept his superior's discipline without protest and 
contain his righteous indignation or else forfeit his job--in an economy 
where unemployment^ looms large and another position may be difficult 
to find. 


l?Tak Huijun writes of numerous instances since 1957 in which 
payment of wages was delayed from half to one year's duration, and 
compares costs of living with household income for each trade, the 
overall average income being 5,887 won (more than $20) less per month 
than the average living cost. Tak, "Labor Problem," op. cit., p. 293. 

| ^Five Year Report, 1961-1966 (Inchun: Mission to Labor and 

| Industry, 1968), pp. 12-13. 

i 

{ 1 c 

} -'Synn Sang-kil reports 13 to 15 percent of the labor force to 

| be idle in 1966, but this does not include the large number of 
| "potential unemployed" (estimated by Tak Huijun at 60 percent of the 
j labor population in the first industry alone) or the "visible, incom- 
j plete employees" of small industries where minimum labor conditions 
j cannot be guaranteed. "Unemployment in Korea," states Professor Tak, 

| "is structural with a high rate of potential unemployment which sharply 

I contrasts with the low rate of the visible jobless." Cf. his survey of 

the problem, Tak, "Labor Problem," op. cit., pp. 297-300. 

i 

! 

) 

i 

3 
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A third major contribution to the instability of the worker's 
life is the omnipresent influence of government. We have seen that the 
State in league with industry tends to enforce the paternalistic, 
authoritarian pattern (p. 103). In a planned economy such as Korea's, 
it also acts as the supreme entrepreneur. It holds the purse-strings 
and regulates the employment practices of every major enterprise. 

Workers are hired and fired within the limits of the budgets passed by 
the National Assembly; they may find themselves jobless if a new 
appropriation fails to win the required majority. The government's 
Five Year Plan for Economic Development includes a detailed labor 
policy, but the wage scale appears to be decided with a view to capital 
formation rather than human welfare. In Ogle's words, "Wages are said 
to follow the cost of living or production index, but actually the real 
wages decrease and the worker's living standards cannot rise for the 
five years' duration."^ With wages pegged at a level low enough to 
permit competition on the world market, the worker is left holding the 
(empty) bag. 

Finally, the labor union, rather than aiding him in his efforts 

toward status and stability, may actually contribute to his anxiety and 

| constitute another threat to his security. Historically an instrument 
I 1 

! of politics rather than human rights in Korea, 1 ' the unions of today-- 

S 

| l^Ogle, "industrial Society and the Church," p. 83. 

j 

| ^7"From its inception the Korean Federation of Trade Unions had 

j two main purposes: first to organize support for the right wing 
| policies of the government, and second to fight against the communists." 

j Huijun Tak, "Early Trade Unions in Korea, 1919-1950," Korean Affairs, I 

i (Ma rch -Apr il 1962), 77. 
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while no longer tied to the ruling party as in the days of Syngman Rhee 
--tend to be dominated by management (as in Case Studies #1 and #2) and 
used to further the employer's purposes. Their freedom may be res¬ 
tricted by direct and indirect pressure from above, perhaps utilizing 
personal or family loyalty, so that the union member in a small industry 
especially is in no position to negotiate on an equal basis with his 
superior. Since the unions, weak as they are even in most large plants, 
do not consider their tasks to include the protection of the individual 
worker, he naturally comes to doubt the necessity of a union and, with 
little to expect from its activity, is inclined to give it far less than 
enthusiastic support. The continual power struggles within the unions 
and disunity between inexperienced leaders and members make a further 
contribution to instability. The result is a lack of confidence in any 
organized effort to achieve improved conditions. The worker is left 
without defense or protection in a hostile industrial world! 

Unethical Practices Required by the Job 

A second major area of tension is that to which we were intro¬ 
duced by the case of Miss Yang (pp. 109-110 above), namely the 
existence of irregular procedures which the Christian conscience cannot 
condone but which nevertheless the worker is required by his superiors 
to perform. Often, as United Presbyterian missionary Robert Urquhart 
comments, "the keeping of multiple books is a stumbling block to some 
of the office clerks who have to juggle the figures even when their 
bosses have no qualms though Christian."^ The latter phrase points to 

1 ^Fr om a personal letter to the writer, October 27, 1969. 
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| the sad fact that in the oriental context, where an end-justifies-the- 

! means philosophy may be overlaid all too lightly by a nominal Christian 

! 

| faith, not a few managers who are quite faithful in church attendance 

j 

may amid the pressures of competition and for the maximization of 
profits yield to various forms of polite corruption. From the manager's 
viewpoint, such procedures may seem quite justified by the inequities 
of controlled market conditions, by seemingly unjust laws or other 
oppressive practices by higher-ups in government whom he has been led 
by centuries of precedent to distrust.^ Thus the second major tension 
area is one in which both management and labor participate, and for the 
former it may involve not only the keeping of multiple books but the 
more complex issues of tax evasion, entertainment of public officials 
(as well as the more overt forms of bribery), the employment of indus¬ 
trial spies, and the squeezing of maximum work with minimum pay out of 
one's hapless employees. (Are such practices conceived to be a 
necessary part of the "rationalization of management" to which eight of 
the managers referred as a major concern? Cf. Table 12, p. 96 above.) 

Cho Moon Gul, the Methodist seminary graduate who in six years 
had worked himself up to the foreman's position in the steel mill, 
testified to the "moral-spiritual incapacity" so evident within an 
economy where development is still in its infancy and the money problem 

| looms so large in the eyes of both labor and management. 


^Cf. Clarence Norwood Weems' comment on the "heritage of dis¬ 
trust of rulers and government which to this day marks the Korean 
i character," quoted and discussed in an earlier chapter, p. 71. 
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Once while talking to the men at work, the following words were 
exchanged: "If there was any way I could lay my hands on a million 
won [about $4000], I'd steal or kill for it without a second thought." 
. . . "You'd be a fool not to." "Yes, if you didn't get caught," 
were the unanimous replies. I've felt in myself and in my fellow 
workers the limitless possibilities for corruption. Even those who 
stand aloof from the more coarse means of dissipation take advantage 
of the other's corruption for their own spiritual or physical 
benefit. There seems to be a moral-spiritual incapacity everywhere.^ 

And when one tries to uproot or take a stand against malpractice or 

corruption, in a society where the greatest crime is to cause another to 

lose face, the result may be damaging to the would-be crusader. Take 

the case of Kim the dockworker, as reported by the Inchun Labor Mission. 

Mr. Kim has been a dock worker ever since he fled from the north 
almost sixteen years ago. He acted for awhile as officer of the 
Dockers Union and knew firsthand the machinations that take place on 
Korean docks as they do on docks the world over. Not long after his 
commissioning, it was discovered that a large sum of money that 
should have gone for workers' wages had been mischanneled into 
someone's private pocket. Mr. Kim felt that he could not passively 
let this go by, so he and a few other men made a protest and sought 
redress through legal appeal. The man mainly responsible in the case 
was dismissed and later even sentenced to a short prison term. This 
fact, however, has not altered the fact that Mr. Kim was fired from 
his job the day he first raised his protest. This was two years ago, 
and he still has not been reinstated. He has lost almost everything. 


Standards of the Church 

What does the institutional church have to offer, to undergird 
and direct the steps of a manager caught in the web of competitive 
enterprise, of a man such as Dockworker Kim who is fired for his part in 
betraying the evil so rampant among fellow-workers, or of Miss Yang who 
quit rather than continuing to "compromise her faith" in a plant where 
| irregular methods were practiced? According to the testimony of one 

i 

) 

I _ - - 

I 

j ^Cho Moon Gul, "Church and Steel Workers," mimeographed report 

d istribut ed by Inchun Mission to Labor and Industry, p. 2. 

I ' 

] 

I 
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I Christian industrial worker, the prospect is not too encouraging. 

i 

j The worker's life depends on money coming from the factory. To earn 
this he works day and night, changing shifts every five days. His 

I life is regulated like a machine's. The noises and tensions of the 
machine and factory become part of his own emotions. The church, 
however, is a once-a-week experience. It is a stated time and place, 
a holy time and place. Time-wise and emotion-wise the worker finds 
it hard to fit in to the pace of the church. Of ten men in my sec¬ 
tion who have had some connection with the church, only one is at 
present a regular communicant. For the others there is no time for 
church; but, even more basically, they somehow feel uncomfortable in 
church now. The one faithful churchgoer underwent a dramatic conver¬ 
sion experience, and from a rather amicable, well-met fellow he 
changed into an inflexible, isolated individual afraid of corrupting 
himself. They feel as though they have to defend their righteous¬ 
ness. If this is the result of faith, most workers would just as 
soon be without it.21 

If such an evaluation is at all typical, it appears that the image of 
the church which Korean industrial man too often receives is not that of 
an agency of understanding, redemptive mercy and relevant witness, but 
rather that of a body separated from the world of industry, distin¬ 
guished by its life of abstinence and strict sabbath-keeping, and bound 
like Bunyan's Pilgrim away from the city of destruction with eyes firmly 
fixed on the life to come. Thus for the Christian worker, the standards 
of his church may provide not so much a firm foundation for vocational 
witness, but a further area of tension. 

The conflict between the worker's daily circumstances and the 
inherited faith seems in Korea to center largely in the two major issues 
which one veteran missionary cited as the primary reasons why most 

Koreans do not become Christian, namely "booze and the sabbath." 22 

j 

1 

I —- 

j 

j 2 ^ Ibid ., p. 1. 

I 

22 From personal conversation with Rev. Arch Campbell, Presbyter- 

i ian missionary evangelist and educator for over forty years in Korea. 
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j Korean Christians have always been distinguished as a worshiping 
community, nurtured on a strict observance of the Lord's Day. The 
assembling together of the saints, extended to the hour before dawn each 
morning in most of the churches, is cherished as a primary mark of 
sanctity; and attendance at the Sunday morning service is regarded as a 
practical prerequisite for baptism and full membership in the body of 
Christ. Unfortunately, the time of this worship, ideal for the rural 
Christian whose farm chores are done by mid-morning, is impossible to 
reconcile with most shift-workers' schedules, where the day-off may be 
each week (coming at the time of changing shifts every five 
days). The resulting difficulty, which industrial evangelist Robert 
Urquhart cites as "still the Christian's biggest dilemma," may be 
resolved in a variety of ways: 

Solutions used: (1) Skip work for church, with resulting high 
absenteeism among Christians and a prejudice against hiring [them]. 

(2) Close the shop (when it's small and the owner a believer). 

(3) Hire non-Christians to man the shop while the elder-owner goes 
about his Sunday religion. (4) Stay in the factory faithfully and 
get to church every second, third, or fourth Sunday as the rotation 
between day and night shifts permits. Personally I feel that the 
strong demand among laymen for worship and even church-building 
erection in the plant stems legitimately in part from the deprivation 
of Sunday worship.23 

i 

j Another, perhaps the other, distinguishing feature of the Korean 

I Christian is his abstinence from both liquor and tobacco. In a land 

i 

j where drunkenness is the most common (because least expensive) escape 

i 

| from life's manifold miseries, and where in the Confucianist tradition 

j 

| no son ever smokes in the presence of his father (how much less his 


^Written f rQ m Chungju, Korea, October 27, 1969. 
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heavenly Father?), we may find considerable justification for these 
outward marks of the New Man in Christ, without pointing the finger of 
j accusation at Western missionaries of the pietist tradition. Yet the 
negative commands--no Sunday work, no smoking, no drinking--tend to 
overshadow the positive standards of faith, hope, and especially love, 
and the result may be a distortion of the Christian image which in the 
industrial context becomes a barrier to communication and witness. 
Christian steelworker Cho Moon Gul speaks to this point: 

There's no way of escaping the problem of drink. It is the 
medium by which much of the life of the worker is transacted. When 
you are happy, or sad, or tired, when you meet someone and when you 
part, or when you want to patch up a fight, it is all accomplished 
through having a drink together. It is a sign of brotherhood, and 
strength, and a means of temporary escape .... Liquor is fre¬ 
quently the instrument of dissipation and corruption, but it also can 
be the instrument of reconciliation. The church, however, without 
compromise condemns the very thing that is the prime medium of social 
life and communication for the worker. 

Church attendance becomes one's faith. Thus when factory life 
makes church attendance irregular and unpredictable, even the 
staunchest of Christians considers that he has committed a sin 
against his faith. "Since I can't go to church, it's more honest not 
to believe in Christ," is a statement that is frequently heard. In 
the atmosphere of present church teaching, such an attitude is a 
witness to one's honesty and integrity .... In a negative way the 
rule about not drinking is of the same nature. Faith is not-drinking; 
but, in fact many are the times when you cannot avoid taking a drink. 
The result is a trespass against "faith." 2 ** 

Such is the testimony of one sensitive young Christian. Whether 
or not it is typical of the great mass of his contemporaries we may gain 
some idea from a perusal of the replies to the workers' questionnaire in 
regard to smoking, drinking, and church-going. 


2i *Cho Moon Gul, op. cit., p. 2. 


i 

1 
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TABLE 18 

WORKERS' ATTITUDES TOWARD LIQUOR AND TOBACCO 


Replies to question: "Do you 

use liquor and/or tobacco?" (508 workers) Number Percentage 


'Yes, both liquor and tobacco" 

155 

31 

I drink but do not smoke" 

34 

6 

I smoke but do not drink" 

41 

8 

I neither smoke nor drink" 

178 

35 

No reply 

100 

20 


Reasons for smoking and/or 

drinking (230 users,) Number Percentage 


a. 

Relief of anxiety 

76 

33 

b. 

Sociability 

71 

31 

c. 

Business reasons ("Unavoidable in my work") 

33 

14 

d. 

Boredom 

10 

4 

e. 

No reply 

40 

18 


Reasons for abstinence (178 abstainers) No. Percentage 


a. 

Faith or conscience 

51 

29 

b. 

Health or constitution 

50 

28 

c. 

Economical reasons 

8 

5 

d. 

Sanitary reasons 

6 

3 

e. 

No reply 

63 

35 


TABLE 19 

WORKERS' ATTITUDES TOWARD CHURCH-GOING 


Replies to question: "Have you ever 

attended church?" Number Percentage 


1 

r For less than six months 

79\ 


a. "Yes" 

For six months to a year 

38 V 256 

50 


For one to three years 

38 



t.For longer than three years 

lOlJ 


b. "No" 


213 

42 

c. No reply 

39 

8 
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TABLE 19, continued 


Reasons for non-attendance 

at church Number Percentage 


a. "There's no time" or "I'm too busy" 

93] 


26 

b. "I don't want to associate with Christians" 

30 


8 

c. "Because of the smoking-drinking problem" 

26 

r 355 

7 

d. "I don't like the pastor or evangelist" 

11 


3 

e. "No special reason" 

195; 


56 


The number who replied to the question on non- attendance at church (in 
Table 19) apparently include some who, to the previous question, 
answered "yes"--in other words, they had been church-goers but were no 
longer attending. Of the 256 reported church-goers, 198 replied to a 
similar query as to their reasons for attending; the influence or invi¬ 
tation of childhood friends, a believing family, the pastor or evange¬ 
list, fellow workers and solitary decisions to attend were acknowledged 
in that order. 

The reasons for use of tobacco and/or alcohol are just about as 
we would expect, amid the tensions which we have noted and social pres¬ 
sure being what it is. It is gratifying to see that the total who 
abstain for rational, common-sense reasons outnumber those who do so on 
a religious basis, and that the smoking-drinking taboo seems to play a 
relatively small part in keeping this particular group of workers away 
from church, indifference and busy-ness ("no time for church") being the 
main barriers. But we might well ponder the question of whether exclu¬ 
siveness or a self-righteous attitude on the part of believers who pride 
themselves on their separation from worldly follies, may be responsible 
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for thirty of these workers not wanting to associate with them! At any 
rate, Robert Urquhart's evaluation seems to be justified: "The 
drinking-smoking barrier isolates some Christian workers from the gang 
in the office who indulge." But is the tension thereby created serious 
enough to call for a relaxing of the church's standards in this marginal 
area? The more fundamental conflict, where the battle must be waged, 
would appear to be that clash between a revolutionary change of men¬ 
tality which values advancement in this world, and a church which 
stresses the hereafter, this world as essentially evil, and this life 
as a cross to be endured en route to heaven. The Christian worker, 
caught up in this change within a developing nation, is finding it 
increasingly difficult to compartmentalize his faith, keeping it within 
the confines of church and Sunday and family circle. 

III. CHRISTIAN RESOURCES FOR VOCATIONAL WITNESS 

Such are the dilemmas of vocational life in modernizing Korea. 
Does the Christian community possess the resources to deal with them in 
a redemptive way, enabling the layman amid the ambiguities of his every- 
. day job to resolve the tensions and to make his worldly vocation a means 
of positive witness for his Lord? In what areas must his church take 
specific responsibility to assist him in reaching this goal? 

First and foremost, it would appear that a rethinking of the 
church's mission and a truly biblical understanding of the calling of 
God are essential prerequisites to effective action. Personal evan¬ 
gelism in the Korean factory, by the small segment of workers who are 
committed to an enthusiastic witness, too often is conceived and 

: 
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practiced by means of an invitation to give up smoking and drinking and 
come out to church. In the face of overwhelming problems and pressures, 
the frustrated man of industry is asked to "simply believe in Jesus and 
all will be well," to endure the agony of daily existence in the 
fervent hope of a better life to come. Such an answer, so remote from 
the realities of each day's anguish, would seem (in the light of 
previous considerations of Christian vocation. Chapters 1 and 2) to be 
at best a partial gospel, at worst a denial of the divine calling to 
serve Christ in this world. 

"As the Father has sent me, even so i send you," he says to his 
followers assembled on Easter evening and soon to be scattered far and 
wide (John 20:21). "Go into all the world" (Mark 16:15)--the world of 
commerce and cutthroat competition, the world of daily work--and there 
"make disciples of all nations" (Matt. 28:19). How is the discipling 
to be done? Not by taking them out of the world, but by standing with 
them in their everyday battle with the adversary and in the name and by 
the power’of him who had compassion on the multitudes ("like sheep 
without a shepherd^' Matt. 9:36), seeking together the right response in 
each trying situation. If the Korean church really believes in the 
Incarnation as its creed proclaims, must its leaders not acknowledge 
and preach and teach the fact that mission itself, the mission to which 
each disciple is called, is incamational , to be fulfilled within the 
context of life on earth, in the place of one's everyday struggle? As 
the Word became flesh in Christ, so he purposes to take upon himself the 
flesh and blood of his followers on the assembly line, in the office 
and executive suite. 
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To be able to speak intelligibly to and act redemptively on 
behalf of industrial man, the church must somehow stand, with Christ, 
where worker or union leader or manager stands. In the person of 
missioners and industrial chaplains, from Sheffield and Detroit to 
Yungdeungpo and Inchun, it has begun to take this stand. However, the 
ministry of the missioner, like that of his colleague in the parish, is 
designed to be only instrumental. His task is the "equipping of the 
saints" who man the machines and those who occupy decision-making posts 
in union and corporation itself, so as to undergird their efforts to 
relate their faith to the problems of vocational life. No pastor or 
specialist who has not spent a portion of his life in the factory can 
qualify for this incarnate ministry; but equipped with the shield of 
faith and a right understanding of his vital role in the divine plan, 
it is the committed layman who may become both prophet and priest to 
his fellow worker in response to the missionary call. Recognizing his 
mundane labor as not just a side-trip or obstacle-course on the heaven¬ 
ward journey but as an integral part of the Creator's purpose, the 
layman moves into his work situation not as an unarmed soldier quaking 
in fear or cowering in submission, but as God's commissioned emissary. 
He knows that his service is to no earthly master (or manager), but to 
the Lord Christ. 

This incamational mission, shared by every baptism-ordained 
Christian, leads inevitably into places of tension and conflict on the 
job. (Some of these have been illustrated by case studies earlier in 
this chapter). Immersed daily in situations where unethical practices 
j are involved, the layman may be reinforced by corporate worship, either 
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at evening or before dawn if not always on Sunday morning. (One of the 
cardinal tasks of the industrial mission, as indicated by the largest 
number of responses among 180 city pastors recently polled, is to 
provide special periods of worship for those whose labor often keeps 
them from church on the Lord's Day. Daybreak and evening services are 
provided by the overwhelming majority of churches, but if they are to 
serve the needs of vocational witness, the Sunday worker must be made 
to feel welcome and the preaching must be addressed to his situation!) 

Furthermore, he can be guided by certain scriptural standards— 
middle axioms, shall we call them?--which indicate limits beyond which 
moral, humane conduct cannot go. "Thou shalt not steal [thy brother's 
wages?]" (Exod. 20:13; cf. Eph. 4:28). "Render unto Caesar . . ." 

"taxes to whom taxes are due" (Mark 12:17; Rom. 13:7). "Do justice, 
love kindness, and walk humbly with thy God" (Micah 6:8). "Let every 
one speak the truth with his neighbor" (Eph. 4:25). Such guidelines 
are not to be casually discarded for purposes of expediency or quick 
profit, but each in its own time must give precedence to that love which 
carries a cross and even for a hardheaded businessman becomes the supreme 
. test of Christian behavior.25 in the case of Miss Yang, for example, 
could responsible love toward her mother tip the balances in favor of 

| ^Ramsey's words in this connection are memorable: "Only love 

and not special knowledge, inspiration, or clear conscience, liberates 
the Christian from bondage to the laws and conventions of society . . . 
Absolutely everything is commanded which love requires, absolutely 
everything without the slightest exception or softening. Freedom from 
the law belongs only to that individual who is free for reason of the 
most terrifying obligation." Paul Ramsey, Basic Christian Ethics 
| (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1950), p. 88f. 
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remaining on the job in a situation which, though fraught with evil, was 
yet not of her own making? 2 ® Could she not continue to incarnate her 
Lord in that compromising environment, "tempted in all points . . . yet 
without sin," leaving judgment in the hands of God and merely doing her 
assigned task, to the best of her ability, as unto him? 

To meet the dilemmas of occupational life in Korean as in Ameri¬ 
can society, an ethic of enlightened unselfishness (Paul Ramsey's term) 
which combines both "faith and facts in a judicious and proper 
mixture" 2 ? is urgently called for. Faith alone will not suffice; it 
must be tempered by an awareness of the realities of the sinful 
situation. Not by fleeing from temptation but by facing it resolutely, 
by prayerfully seeking God's will as the best possible action which 
incarnates love within each set of circumstances, and then by relying 
upon his grace when only imperfect solutions are found and compromising 
decisions must be made 2 ®—only in this kind of "situation ethic" may 


26.»The Christian is called upon to take Christ's perfect love 
and apply it to imperfect situations with imperfect motives." William 
A.Spurrier, Ethics and Business (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1962), p. 162. 

2 ?Christian decision "is likely to be valid in the degree to 
which the faith is rightly apprehended and the facts are rightly 
measured. It is the product, that is to say, of an absolute loyalty 
related to a pragmatic choice." Alexander Miller, The Renewal of Man 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1955), p. 94. 

28 

°Cf. Johnson's treatment of divine forgiveness as the 
Christian's prime resource when he is caught within ambiguous 
situations where every alternative is costly. "The Christian confronted 
with an unknown, complex future makes his choices within the framework 
of faith knowing that the Ultimate bears him up and forgives his sins 
and mistakes." Harold L. Johnson, The Christian as a Businessman 
(New York: Association Press, 1964), pp. 110-114. 


i 
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the Christian discover, if not the resolution of the tension, at least 
the power to bear it bravely in the daily battle. Is not such a 
response to the ambiguities of vocational life demanded today by him 
who in the days of his flesh did not withdraw from the conflict but set 
his face steadfastly toward Jerusalem and the cross? His followers in 
the Korean church have borne that cross and trodden that path with 
distinction underneath both Communist and Japanese tyranny. Is Christ 
not calling them today to do the same amid the perplexities of the 
daily job? 

Not only the tests of the individual conscience, but also and 
every day the inequities and inhumanities of "the system" pose 
difficult problems. In labor-management disputes within an authori¬ 
tarian industrial structure, for example, when two sides are locked in 
combat and personal loyalty is pitted against justice and equity, the 
choice may be even more complex. Questioned as to which stance the 
church or industrial mission should take in case of a strike, eight of 
our twenty-nine union leaders chose the neutral, mediatorial position, 
but the greater number (see Table 20) felt that Christian efforts were 
more badly needed in achieving the understanding of management. 

Perhaps in the Korean situation this means a clearer witness on the 
part of clergy who comprehend the structure of industrial society, to 
the business leaders within their own congregations. 
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TABLE 20 

UNION LEADERS APPRAISE CHURCH'S ROLE IN STRIKE 


Replies to question: "In case your union 
calls a strike, how do you feel that the 
neighboring church or industrial mission 

should respond?" Number Percentage 


a. "It should stand on the union's side and 

2 

6.9 

do battle" 

b. "It should get [help] management to under- 

stand well the [workers'] situation" 

13 

44.8 

c. "It should take a middle position between 

the workers and the company" 

8 

27.6 

d. "It should rather remain quiet" 

4 

13.8 

e. "I haven't given it any thought" 

2 

6.9 


In all of the above one fact looms large: the mission of the 
church involves not only the supporting of the layman in his individual 
decision-making and witness to fellow workers; it also calls for an 
assault in Christ's name upon the inhuman structures which dominate the 
industrial scene. The Inchun Mission to Labor and Industry is one 
exemplary agency endeavoring to provide not only training for the 
vocational witness of factory workers, but also assistance to the 
unions in strengthening their position so that negotiations may take 
place with management on an equal level .& But even beyond such 
pioneer efforts with organized labor there is a crying need for action 


^The rationale for this strategy is described in the Mission's 
Five Year Report, 1961-1966, p. 33: "Where there is a large imbalance 
of power between employer and employee, reconciliation must be preceded 
by growth in the strength of the weaker party . . . Factiousness within 
| the union is the major problem to be solved." 
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at high levels to bring nearer the day when the law of the land can be 
universally enforced and better laws made, for the protection of human 
rights as well as the economic betterment of the nation. This leads to 
the subject of the church's role in politics, of which we shall have 
some suggestions to make in a separate chapter. 

When development has reached the point where material wealth is 
adequate, and if a more equitable order can be achieved (through social 
and political action) so that the layman's everyday life is no longer 
so uncertain, major barriers to his vocational witness will have been 
overcome. But the crucial question remains: in the greater freedom 
and security which will someday be his, will the Korean Christian be 
helped or hindered by his church, in his efforts to be Christ's salt 
and light in the modem world? Resources of evangelical faith, incar- 
national concern, prophetic truth and divine forgiveness are his to 
apply amid the challenge of each day's battle. Will the church and its 
leaders, renewed by Word and Spirit, move with him into the new era to 
give support and guidance; or will it continue to speak only in eternal 
generalities? Will it equip him to work with Christ in the world of 
industry, or merely summon him to the sanctuary, to the fellowship of 
those who are sanctified and separate from the world he came to save? 
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CHAPTER V 


j STRUCTURES FOR ACTION 

j 

( 

"What strikes me is the opportunity which you have, to 
influence the response which the church will make to these issues I" 

As the recipient of this word of encouragement and challenge, following 

the classroom presentation of the material in the foregoing chapter, 

i 

this writer is indeed awestruck by the dimensions of opportunity 
confronting the missionary co-worker in Korea today. As a "junior 
partner" with pastors and teachers many of whom are his senior in both 
years and Christian experience, he exercises a very minute increment of 
power in Korean church councils and institutional board meetings. Yet, 
in the paracletic role of "one called alongside to help" in the stra¬ 
tegic areas of theological education and lay training, in a rapidly 
industrializing area surrounding Korea's third largest city, he finds 
himself in a position at least to "point the way" in which the church 
should be moving in order to develop leadership both lay and ordained 
for these tempestuous times. Like the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
he sees opened before him and the church which he serves "a great door 

1 

and effectual"--but "there are many adversaries" (1 Cor. 16:9). 

The variety and strength of the "opposition"--whether it be the 

t 

I 

j detachment and otherworldliness of the mainline churches, the authorita- 

I 

! rian structure of both society and industry, or the ever-present power 
| of corruption and moral incapacity—have been delineated. In the face 

j 

of these formidable foes, by what specific steps or instrumentalities 
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can the Korean church take action on behalf of its laity? Almost two 
and one-quarter million strong, according to the latest census of 

I Christian constituents,' they are "God’s shock troops" in the "boundary 

; 

situation"^ bearing the brunt of the battle on the frontiers of voca¬ 
tional life. On what assets may the church capitalize in urging a more 
effective "equipping of the saints" for their daily encounter, their 
witness in the world? 

Foremost among the strengths of the Korean Christian community 
is its priceless resource of laymen awaiting mobilization for Christ. 
Scattered throughout the professional spectrum, in key positions in 
education, medicine, politics and finance, are some of the most enthu¬ 
siastic, dedicated, and competent lay Christians this writer has been 
privileged to know. Included are professors in the national university, 
industrial leaders, businessmen, gentleman-farmers, government officials 
all the way from county and township offices to that of the head 
economist of the ruling party who happens to be a deacon in Seoul's 
West Gate, Presbyterian Church. Having such talent as this on call for 
consultation and recruitment, as possible conference leaders and 
resource personnel, let us consider first the already available 
j structures for action in the carrying out of an incarnational mission 

| in Korea today. 

i 

j 

i 

l - 

! ! 

| 'The Prayer Calendar of Christian Missions in Korea (Seoul: 

; Christian Literature Society, 1970) gives 2,247,509 for the Protestant 
j constituency, including 10,270 full-time workers. 

; 2 

i Alden D. Kelley, The People of God (Greenwich: Seabury Press, 

! 1962), p. 41. 
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I I. TRAINING FOR VOCATIONAL WITNESS 

i 

Education, always the surnnum bonum , the pathway to achievement 
and success in oriental society, has rightly been stressed by the 
Korean church and continues to be its primary instrument in equipping 
the saints (and their apprentices) for ministry. For the general 
populace who would welcome the Christian leaven when mixed with the 
best of secular learning, high schools and colleges were developed early 
in evangelical history, first by the missions, then by national church 
leaders assisted by mission personnel and funds. ^ Many of our most 
enlightened laity today are employed as teachers in these church- 
related schools, and others in the government-supported and private non- 
Christian educational institutions across the land. Not a few are ready 
and able to be enlisted as advisors of Christian student groups and 
discussion leaders at weekend and vacation conferences, to add the 
spiritual dimension to the training which countless young people are 
receiving for all of life. 

For the professional ministry the church has employed three 
j types of educational program: Bible institutes for the preparation of 
| unordained leadership for the rural church, area seminaries for preli- 

l 

minary training for "full-time" Christian service (usually of students 
with substandard academic preparations, but with either a high school 
! or Bible institute diploma required for entrance), and the major 

i 

j ^Samuel Hugh Moffett, The Christians of Korea (New York: 

i Friendship Press, 1962), p. 143ff. 

i 

i 
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I theological seminaries from which the ordained ministers must be 

i 

| graduated. Samuel H. Moffett describes their amazing growth. 

j 

A Rockefeller Foundation world survey of theological seminaries 

| made in 1957 revealed the startling fact that there were more 

students studying for the Protestant ministry in Korea than in any 
other country in Asia, Africa, or Latin America. In fact the en¬ 
rollment in just one Korean seminary, the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Seoul, almost equaled the number of ministerial students 
in all the Protestant seminaries of the great subcontinent of India. 
Since the day in 1901 when the Rev. Samuel A. Moffett gathered two 
converts in a room in his home and began the first systematic theo¬ 
logical training for a Christian ministry in Korea, the Seoul 
seminary has graduated 1,974 students. In recent years church 
schisms have sharply reduced the number of students, but interest¬ 
ingly enough it probably numbers more converted Communists among its 
graduates than any other seminary in the world. Fifty-five North 
Korean soldiers, captured in the war and converted in prisoner-of- 
war camps, have taken the theological course and are now serving the 
church.* 

Dr. Moffett, son of the pioneer missionary who initiated the movement in 
the North, reports also the improving quality of students for the 
ministry, a majority of those entering the Presbyterian Seminary now 
being college graduates. He likewise pays tribute to the new and 
promising generation of theologians on the various faculties. 

Tqday, as accredited high school education is available to more 

i and the inadequacy of the Bible institutes as preparation for voca- 

I 

! tional life is increasingly realized, the two or three-year non-accre- 
dited "B.I." (Bible institute) appears to be on its way out. No longer 
attracting a large clientele of poor country youth eager to train to be 
better Sunday school teachers and choir directors, it offers to its 

| remaining graduates only the prospect of returning to the farm and home 
church environment as a lay witness. Thus confronted with the 


^Ibid.f p. 151. 
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institutes as something of a luxury, unsupported by the church and no 
longer a good investment from the overseas mission's point of view, the 
educational department of the (Presbyterian) church is overseeing a 
re-shaping of the B.I. program. Instead of a diminishing ministry to 
substandard youth training for service within the church, there should 
emerge a functional outreach to the busy layman in farm, office, or 
factory who cannot take time out for a long-term course of training but 
desperately needs help in relating his faith to everyday work. 

The lay-training centers which are now developing out of the old 
Bible institutes, if administered with vision and consecrated ingenuity, 
can in days to come serve as a focal point of confrontation between 
church and world, pointing the way to the kind of training for voca¬ 
tional witness which should ultimately take place within the life of 
each congregation. Where, as in Taegu, the B.I.-now-becoming-lay- 
institute has merged with the area seminary which offers basic training 
to the professional leaders of both rural and small city churches, the 
possibilities of developing truly lay-oriented theological education for 
both clergy and laity in close juxtaposition are exciting indeed. In 
the functioning of such a program, at least five groups within the 
Christian community must be the focus of attention. 

The Clergy } Present and Future 

In a church where the ordained ministers tend to dominate the 
scene at every ecclesiastical level, any lay-training effort must 
enlist their support or be doomed to failure from the start. They are 
the ones who must be guided to a new and scriptural understanding of 
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the laity's role (ministry) in relation to their own, before any real 
theological renewal at grassroots level can be effected. How is this 
reorientation to be accomplished, from the prevailing otherworldly 
emphasis toward that of the mission of the whole church to the world? 

A beginning may be made within the present framework of central and area 
seminaries, and in the summer institutes (nationally and in each area) 
for pastors and for the full-time evangelists who lead the weaker con¬ 
gregations. A viable theology of the laity—already prescribed for the 
seminary curriculum by action of the Presbyterian General Assembly in 
1968—may be introduced in courses and special lectures, augmented by 
ample discussion of a world-directed incamational concept of mission 
and its difference from the traditionally held, medieval doctrine. In 
this writer's experience, the most fruitful encounters in this regard 
have taken place not in the classroom but in small groups of present 
and future church leaders, meeting informally in a home setting to 
wrestle with the issues introduced by the preceding morning's lecture. 
And when, as is increasingly common, the younger pastors of an area— 
doubtless a bit restive and anxious to probe new possibilities of 
personal and ecclesiastical renewal--have their own fellowship group, 
an ideal setting for exploring the clergy's role in "equipping the 
saints [whole church] for ministry" within the world's structures is 
made to order. 

Such discussions might well revolve around the fundamental 
relation of clergy and laity as defined by a study reported in Laity 
i (organ of the World Council of Churches' Department of the Laity) in 
! 1962: 
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When we speak of the growing importance of the laity in the life 
and ministry of the Church, what is meant is not a movement or a 
campaign for getting the laity to help their minister at last and to 
be active in the Church. It is undoubtedly a good thing if they do 
so now and again, and if Christians become concerned about their 
minister's crushing burden and try to lighten it by taking on some 
work in the parish; but this is only one small aspect of the 
question. Perhaps it is not even the question at all. The basic 
error in this approach is the idea that the ordained minister is the 
only person who is exercising the ministry of the Gospel and 
personifying the Church's role in the world. One can well imagine 
his being overwhelmed by this immense task and needing help. But the 
truth is precisely the opposite: it is the minister who helps the 
laity to carry out their Christian activity. 5 

When the true "division of labor" is thus understood--non-professional 

laymen ministering in the vocational setting, the "other laity" or 

full-time pastoral staff ministering in the church as "equippers"--the 

suspicion of so many Korean pastors, that lay activity is somehow a 

threat to their ministerial authority, should be largely allayed. 

Church Officers and Teachers 

When the clergy is "won over" and solidly behind the movement, 
lay-training of the church's "front-line troops" may proceed in every 
area, urban and rural. For the city churches, the area seminary of the 
future must provide not only training for professional staff (evange¬ 
lists and pastors-to-be) but also leadership in specialized courses for 
officers (elders and deacons), advisors of youth, church-school 
teachers, and other concerned laity who desire to utilize their after¬ 
work hours in preparation for better fulfilling their ministry in both 
church and world. As a Christian education center, our Taegu 


5 Laity , No. 2 (May 1962), 20. 
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Presbyterian seminary and lay institute is now preparing to offer, in 
the place of the high-school level Bible institute, a functional program 
of evening courses in Bible, educational method, audio-visual tech¬ 
niques, and church music, to sharpen the skills of those who in the 
context of the institutional church will be helping to train others for 
the lay ministry of day-by-day witness. To make this training truly 
relevant to the environmental situations where this witness will take 
place, the curriculum of such an evening institute must also include 
courses in contemporary society and human behavior, as suggested by a 
consultation held at United Theological College in India in 1968: 

The basic courses include study in three areas: 

1. The contemporary world: The study of religion and society in 
contemporary [India]; trends in religious renaissance; 
nationalism; social change and problems of modernization; 
technological and industrial revolution; secularism; the arts, 
etc. 

2. The Christian tradition: Introduction to the Bible; Survey of 
Church History; Theology and Ethics; Elements of Worship. We 
would stress that these courses should be taught with reference 
to the relationship between the Christian tradition and Christian 
thought, life and mission today. 

3. Learning to live as persons: The development of self-under¬ 
standing and of an awareness of the factors which influence 
personal growth, including spiritual formation; the acquisition 
of knowledge about inter-personal relations, group behavior and 
leadership.® 

In order to reach a much larger constituency, that is, those who 
cannot take time for concentrated evening study on one campus but who 
will respond to the challenge to train in their home communities, the 
center will explore the possibility of alternate patterns such as the 
I following: 


^Laity, No. 25 (July 1968), 48. 
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1. [One-year theological course at the college (institute-center) 
especially for laymen]. 

2. A second pattern would have the student engaged for most of the 
year in directed private study at his home, while he continues 
to pursue his usual vocation. This directed private study would 
be carefully prescribed by the college and would include reading, 
field situation investigation and analysis, and written 
reporting. The student would also spend some time engaged in 
concentrated study in company with teachers and other students. 
This period of study in community might be from three to six 
weeks' duration. It is likely that the concentrated study pro¬ 
gramme would be conducted in the theological college, but it is 
conceivable that a mobile team of teachers might move out from 
the college to 'set up camp' at a temporary centre which the 
students found convenient. 

3. There will be occasions when the college cooperates with 
churches or groups of churches in its immediate locale in the 
conducting of laymen's training courses. We believe that the 
primary responsibility for organizing these courses lies with 
the churches, but that the college should give clear indication 
to churches of its interest in and readiness for lay theological 
training. 

4. The college faculty might well prepare a careful and comprehen¬ 
sive syllabus for laymen's education which could be used by the 
churches themselves without direct college assistance.7 

This leads to the whole area of extension training in which the 
Latin American churches have been making such exciting advances in 
recent years.® While the standards and hunger for formal study are so 
high and'mighty in the oriental setting that it does not appear likely 
that theological education as a whole will ever be completely decen¬ 
tralized, the advantages of making such training available at the 
village and local community level to potential leaders who are already 
experienced in a secular vocation and so better equipped than the 



7Ibid., p. 49f. 
o 

For an extended treatment of this development, cf. Ralph D. 
Winter (ed.), Theological Education by Extension (South Pasadena: 
William Carey Library, 1969). 


i 


i 

i 
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j average youthful full-time student to bear witness in that setting, 

| cannot be denied. With the area seminary and/or lay-training center as 

j 

j a base, teams of faculty may utilize the summer and winter vacation 

j 

periods (as is done in the Taegu area on invitation by the district 
church organization) to conduct six-day institutes in rural centers-- 
the curriculum including some exploration of farm and homemaking tech¬ 
niques as well as courses in Bible, stewardship, and lay theology. If 
materials are also developed and available for home study, those who 
"catch fire" at these conferences may, through continuing education, 
nurture their commitment and augment their knowledge while exercising 
both in the context of daily work. 


i 

{ 


i 


Professional Groups 3 including Christians and non-Christians 

During the "lay renaissance" of the past quarter-century, some 
of the most fruitful work in preparation for incamational ministry, 
bridging the gap between church and world, has been that which has taken 
place with laymen sharing the same professional interests. In Korea, 
such encounters between leaders in the church and leaders (Christian and 
non-Christian) in various occupational categories have centered in the 
Christian Academy, erected on the pattern of the European academies in 
a scenic suburb of Seoul and in operation since 1965. From the 
Academy's 1967-68 report, we may acquire some understanding of the 
scope of its activities and the dimensions of dialogue which have taken 
place there. 

Dialogue conferences are the major program in the academy movement. 
The conferences deal with problems in many fields, including 
religion, education, politics, economics, and culture. Each month 
about four conferences of two or three days' length are planned 
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| along with an average of three additional conferences of one day's 

i length organized to deal with less comprehensive topics. ... to rev¬ 

iew some of the major conferences which have been conducted during 
the present year .... 

4. Business Patterns and Labor Unions (September 12-13, 1968). This 
was a conference called to resolve existing conflicts within . . . 
the Korea Machine Industrial Company Ltd . . . located in Inchon . . 

. The company is presently being converted from government to private 
operation, and the shift has created many problems between the new 
ownership and the labor union which serves the company 1 s workers. 

The conference was organized as an opportunity for both groups in the 
dispute to resolve their differences in a reasonable atmosphere, with 
hope that future cooperation between them might be generated. 

5. The Limitations of Film Censorship (May 24-25, 1968). There is 
a very active film industry in Korea. Because of the unique Korean 
social and political situation, censorship of films is considered to 
be a continuing need. However, to date film censorship by the 
government has been conducted with very crude criteria, and it is in 
the hands of officials who seem to have a limited understanding of 
art and film-making .... Relationships between the movie makers 
and the censorship officials have deterioriated rapidly. The ques¬ 
tions addressed by the conference included: how should accurate and 
appropriate criteria for censorship be established? what are the 
most effective means for generating cooperation and goodwill between 
censorship officials and the film industry? The conference had 53 
participants, including officials from the Ministry of Culture and 
Public Information, film directors, scenario writers, film producers, 
and journalists. . . . 

7. Parliament and the People (April 12-14, 1968). In democratic 
political process, the legislative body should function independent 
of executive control, but serious doubts have been expressed about 
the degree to which this is true in Korea. This dialogue conference 
was convened primarily to discuss the following two issues: 1) how 
shall Parliament adequately respond to, reflect upon, and then arti¬ 
culate the requirements and expectations of the people? 2) how are 
the serious conflicts between the government and the opposition par¬ 
ties to be resolved, so that Parliament will gain needed support 
from various groups within the society? . . . The conference was 
attended by 25 persons, including five members from both the govern¬ 
ment and opposition parties, journalists, professors, religious 
leaders, and private citizens.9 

j 

While other regions of the country cannot boast such handsome 
! facilities (or budgets) for high-level encounters of this sort, the 


i q 

•'Academy Movement: a report, 1967-1968 (Seoul: Korea Christian 
i Academy), pp. 2-6. 
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| principle of confrontation between the church and various areas of 
professional life, in order to achieve understanding and demonstrate 
Christian concern for these areas in which not a few believers are 

i 

employed, can be applied on a smaller scale even within the humble 
surroundings of an area lay institute. (For example, local boiler¬ 
makers were gathered by the urban evangelism committee in the Taegu 
institute library on a rainy Saturday evening last May and, their 
thinking stimulated by an enthusiastic lay-technician from Yungdeungpo, 
came to grips for the first time with the dilemmas of Christian living 
in their vocational context.) 

Since 1966 the Mission to Labor and Industry based in Inchun, an 
arm of the church extending most creatively into the industrial world, 
has pioneered in an educational approach to union leaders. George Ogle 
reports as follows: 

Personal ties over a long period of time is one base upon which 
our ministry to labor is being built. From this base have come two 
very exciting new areas of ministry. In 1967 and again in 1968, we 
have cooperated with the district union organization to sponsor a 
labor' education seminar for local labor leaders. Most of the stu¬ 
dents are sent to the seminar by the unions. The sessions are held 
each evening over a period of three weeks. In 1968 we experimented 
rather freely with a workshop, student-participation type of 
approach and had a very encouraging response from the men. The 
first week's sessions dealt with collective bargaining, the second 
with union finances and administration; and the third week centered 
on the problems and techniques of leadership. For one of the last 
sessions on leadership, an illustrated paper on labor education for 
the local union was used as a basis for discussion. From this was 
born the suggestion that an experimental education program be 
developed and tried in two of the local shops, one a nationalized 
! industry and one a private concern. This will be the first time in 

| Korea that anyone has attempted labor education for the rank and 

j file workers. We are now in the midst of the first experiment. 

| Three Seoul universities now have special study centers that 

' deal with labor and management problems. With all three we have 

close contact and have been able to cooperate in the program and 
research that they do. Our ties have been especially close with 

i 

i 

i 
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Su Kong University, a Catholic school, that holds three-month 
seminars for union leaders from all over the nation. At these 
seminars, we lecture and lead discussions on the subjects of 
"industrial democracy" and "democracy within the union." This 
opportunity not only allows us to come in contact with union leaders 
from all areas of Korea, but also requires that we formulate in a 
systematic manner our ideas and intentions in regard to the labor 
movement.^ ® 

Could not the same liaison with higher education be employed in con¬ 
nection with management as well? With available faculties and research 
facilities to draw from, it would seem that training classes for 
managers could be organized in the major urban centers under church and 
industrial mission sponsorship, to deal intelligently and from the 
Christian perspective with management problems, demonstrating also the 
greater effectiveness of democratic procedures over against the pre¬ 
vailing authoritarian and paternalistic pattern. In this way a 
"breakthrough" in humanizing the whole system might well be envisioned. 


Young People 

Some of the most creative efforts of the Christian Academy, 
introduced in the preceding section, have been aimed at the most 
dynamic element of Korean society, whose representatives helped topple 
an oppressive regime one decade ago and who hold the future hope of the 
nation today. In a land where half the population is under twenty, 
youth in general present a tremendous challenge to the church. (The 
total outreach to young people, through the church-sponsored kindergar- 
| tens, Sunday schools, youth fellowships, and on the campuses through 


lOfive Year Report (Inchun: Mission to Labor and Industry, 
| 1968), p. 30f. 


1 

1 
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YMCA-YWCA, the Student Christian Movement, and several other evangelis¬ 
tic associations, is a separate story but nonetheless related. Space 
does not allow for its elaboration here.) However, it is with the 
underprivileged youth of Korea that Christian compassion expressed in 
constructive efforts at total regeneration has been most notable. For 
example, the Presbyterian Bible Clubs (corresponding to the Wesley 
Clubs in Korean Methodism), stressing not only Bible study but educa¬ 
tion, usually at junior-high level, celebrated their fortieth anniver¬ 
sary in the fall of 1969. They continue to offer a means of community 
service well adapted to the needs of a young nation where accredited 
education past the sixth grade is still beyond the reach of many. Dr. 
Francis Kinsler, the movement's founder, describes the program as 
follows: 

There are today 300 Bible club church-schools in Korea with a 
daily attendance of some 50,000 boys and girls from underprivileged 
homes in city slums and country areas. The majority of these Bible 
clubs now have government charters as 'folk schools,' and teach the 
required courses for a general education—and much more. Daily 
prayers, Bible study hours, and the weekly 'Club Day' program con¬ 
sists 'of a student-conducted worship ceremonial, a music period, 
physical exercises, and a weekly program, which may be Election Day, 
a Song and Story Contest, a Track and Field Day, a Debate, a Bible 
Memory Contest, or almost any other youthful activity. Here has 
been developed a program of Christian training for life after the 
pattern of the boy Jesus who "increased in wisdom and in stature, 
and in favor with God and man."^ 

This nationwide outreach to underprivileged youth in general, in the 
name of Christ, has in recent years been augmented by efforts to reach 
and help to redeem certain occupational groups, such as the bus-girls 


^ ^"The Fortieth Anniversary of the Bible Club Movement," Korea 
Calling, IX (January 1970), 1. 
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I of Seoul (twenty thousand of them between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-two, working under frightening substandard conditions), some of 
whom were gathered for two training conferences at the Academy House in 
1968 "in order to discover more about the actual working situation . . . 
and thereby seek a better future for them."^ 

The Local Congregation 

All of the aforementioned efforts at bridging the gap between 

the institutional church and the society beyond its walls and "equipping 

the saints" for their mission in the world, must ultimately take root 

and bear fruit in the local congregation, "the primary and normal place 

for the training of the laity." As the Central Committee of the World 

Council recommended to the churches, 

specialized centres can be effective and useful only in so far as 
they are part of the life of the church and maintain close relations 
with as many as possible of the churches and congregations in the 
area from which lay people come for training.13 

The ultimate goal, as intimated earlier, is that each local church 

become a training center for mission, every phase of its program geared 

to prepare its people for the ministry which they share in the up- 

j building of the body of Christ.^ To bring nearer the day when this 

i 

vision is a reality, when Korea's unconquerable Christians through 
their fellowship, study and service together, are fortified not only 

t 

I 19 

Academy Movement: a report, 1967-1968, p. 17f. 

’ 13 

| -'"Centres for Study and Lay Training," in Centres of Renewal 

| (Geneva: World Council of Churches Department of the Laity, 1964), p. 41. 

I 

ill 

j Cf. Ephesians 4:12 ("for the equipment . . . for building up 

1 the body"). 

! 

i 

I 
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j for the afterlife but to bear courageous witness in the place of their 

1 

| daily work here and now, this study has been dedicated. 

I 

II. THE PATH TO RENEWAL 

The course which we set for ourselves has, though in rudimentary 
fashion and with the handicap of great distance from the scene of our 
inquiry, been completed. Yet it marks only a beginning, a pointing of 
the way ahead. We have thus far viewed our subject, the Christian 
layman, "in the world but not of the world," yet called to bear relevant 
witness to that world of people which God in Christ has loved and 
reconciled to himself. We have traced the doctrine of this calling 
within the scriptures and the thought of those through the centuries 
who have sought to interpret its meaning. (Here we began to see the 
significance of the Christian's daily labor as the divinely appointed 
place where he may respond to God's call and in obedience to Christ 
serve the community which is the goal of all creation.) We have en¬ 
deavored to understand some of the particular difficulties faced by the 
Christian who seeks to fulfill this calling in the context of a deve¬ 
loping nation, the Republic of Korea, noting the problems which arise 
j from the encounter of the modem with the traditional, from the proxi- 
| mity of a ruthless enemy, and from certain limitations within his own 
j religious heritage. We have taken a closer look at the plight and the 

i 

| potentialities of industrial man in the new nation, his anguish within 
j the authoritarian system but also his aspirations for a freedom still 
j beyond his grasp. Finally, we have ventured to outline the kind of a 
j resp onse (in lay training) which is demanded of the church, if it is to 
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give adequate support to its laity and prepare them for their voca¬ 
tional witness in this setting. (Both the reformulation of its 
theology along truly biblical, incamational lines, and the development 
of a situational ethic which will allow for redemptive encounter with 
the realities of the daily struggle, would seem to be called for.) 

Now, in conclusion, we turn to the local congregation, through which 
ultimately the Korean man in Christ must seek to nourish his faith and 

t 

be equipped for his ministry in the world. 

Webber^ traces the essential features of a Christian community 
which is truly alive and in mission, being (1) grounded in the living 
covenant, that is, the study of the scriptures, (2) nourished by a 
renewed corporate worship, and (3) manifesting a distinctive style of 
life which makes its gathered as well as scattered presence the incar¬ 
nate salt and light of the world. What does this vision entail for the 
Korean church as it moves into the seventies? What shape must it take, 
and in what direction must its congregational life be restructured, in 
order that training for dynamic witness may be expedited at every level 

I with every group (staff, officers, professional categories, youth, etc.) 
mobilized for action on Christ's behalf within the so-called secular 
order? 

i 

i 

| Return to the Scriptures 

j It may seem (in view of the central part played by the study of 

j the scriptures in the language and simplified writing of the people, in 

I 

I 

\ _ 

j 

^George W. Webber, The Congregation in Mission (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1964). 
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j the early growth of the Korean church) that we are almost "carrying 

J coals to Newcastle" to suggest the need for a "back to the Bible" 
movement in Korea. Yet such is assuredly the church’s most crucial 
need and starting point for any serious effort at renewal. The corpor¬ 
ate study of the written Word, formerly taking place in congregational 
and districtwide conferences, winter and summer institutes, and corres¬ 
pondence courses, has today to an overwhelming degree been replaced by 
the pursuit of a transitory emotional "kindling" or spiritual "jag" 
through the cry-by-night (and day) ministry of revivalists. Every 
congregation's yearly schedule now reaches its annual or even semi¬ 
annual climax in the pooheung-kwe (revival meetings), with success 
evaluated in terms of special offering received rather than of witness 
empowered. In times such as these, one can only recall the prophet's 
words: "they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed out cisterns for themselves, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water" (Jeremiah 2:13). A return to systematic. Spirit-guided 
searching of the fundamental documents of Christian faith would appear 
to be the prime prerequisite for any continuing revival as over against 
the frothy inoculations so characteristic of the present age in Korea's 

i 

church. 

The biblical renewal so urgently called for, in this writer's 
opinion, itself should involve some radical restructuring in method and 
approach. Heretofore, in tune with the authoritarian pattern of society 

t 

j both within and without the church, the scriptures have been taught-- 

j 

whether in church-school or from the pulpit—in traditional didactic 

! style, usually as a homily or lecture by the minister or elder in 

i 

| 

1 
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charge with congregational participation practically unknown except for 
the turning of pages and an occasional "amen." When will modernizing 
Korea be ready for a more "democratic" approach in line with scriptural 
and Reformation principles of the equality of the whole laos as reci¬ 
pients of the same Spirit? Granted the diversity of gifts, with some 
equipped both charismatically and educationally to teach; cannot the 
pedagogical gift be exercised in Korea (as in America) within the 
context of a right understanding of the teaching-elder's role, and 
with participation by all present? 

The first key is a new conception of the role of the clergy. 
Given the training of the ministry and the traditional spectator 
role of laity, Bible study often quickly turns into a situation in 
which the minister teaches the group about the Bible. Quite dif¬ 
ferent results have been achieved when, instead, the whole group, 
including the clergy present, come together under the Bible and 
together seek its meaning for their lives. The clue is for the 
minister to keep silent, particularly at the beginning, as a way of 
leading others to reflect and speak. His role is best seen as a 
resource on technical questions of definition and word meaning. 

When Christians seek together to read God's Word and appropriate its 
meaning for their lives, no one person has a unique role, particu¬ 
larly when it comes to personal appropriation and relevance.^ 6 

Other valuable points of methodology are expounded by Webber, and the 

Korean reader is referred to the present writer's text on the "many 

parts and many modes of scripture" and their inductive study, published 

as part of the lay-education series of the Presbyterian Church of Korea 

in 1969.^7 May the day not long be delayed when pastors and evangelists 

equipped with a reformed view of the teacher's function and a more 


i 


I 


^Webber, op. cit., p. 78. 

^william A. Grubb, The Layman and his Bible ^ ) 

(Seoul: Presbyterian General Assembly Department of Education, 1969). 
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adequate contemporary understanding of the Bible itself (dependent on 
the training they have received in theological seminary and area 
institute!), again lead the way in a renewal of the study of scripture 
and its application by equally gifted laymen to the dilemmas of daily 
life! 

New Ventures in Worship? 

Turning to the local congregation at worship and the possible 
restructuring of this hallowed means of communicating with the Source 
of all power, one feels a bit like Moses before the burning bush—he 
must tread with bared foot and great trepidation. Worship as the 
central pivot of Korean church life since earliest times has acquired a 
set form in these latter days, a form which is not going to yield to 
mild attempts at reformation, much less the kind of radical experimen¬ 
tation characteristic of avant-garde American Christendom today. It is 
not that Western forms have been imported and stamped indelibly on the 
Korean church at worship. The universal ingredients are all there, but 
somehow (in homogeneous Korean society, as we shall shortly see) the 
pattern--indigenous though it be—has become stereotyped. Every service 
and every ceremony or program having any connection with the church must 
begin with silent prayer, then hymn, then "main prayer," scripture, etc. 

! in exactly the same order, mood and (one is tempted to suspect) mono- 

I 

j tony. The sacraments as a rule are treated most unimaginatively; the 
| Lord's Supper itself--though observed only twice a year in most 
| churches--may become only a perfunctory appendage to a preaching 

! service, so that it is there that we might well begin (in such a way 

i 

I ' 

i 
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18 

as Webber ably illustrates ), quietly in our lay institute and 
seminary training, to effect a reformation. Koreans are so responsive 
i in every dimension of life that it seems a cardinal sin to consign them 
merely to sit back and sing and let the preacher and choir perform. It 
is not that we should advocate novelty for novelty's sake, but within 
the bounds of the one Korean Christian tradition--be it Methodist, 

Presbyterian, or Holiness, the differences are infinitesimal!—it would 

I 

seem that the prudent use of some variety of expression as Christians 
meet to praise God, hear his marching orders, and bring their worldly 
concerns into his presence, could make for a more meaningful preparation 
for day-by-day encounter. Some modification of worship forms--the 
reverent use of drama, the development of a native hymnody, to mention 
only two possibilities-rmight also appeal to the newcomer who comes by 
invitation or by chance, and make the bridge which he must cross in 
order to join the Christian family a bit more manageable. 

A Holy Worldliness 

Finally, the total pattern or style of life which distinguishes 
the Christian community as God's salt in this world, must come in for 
some renovation. In making this judgment we do not in any sense deny 
or minimize the power of the Korean church's witness amid intense 
suffering to a Kingdom which is not of this world. The believer who 
abstains from the destructive, debilitating habits, who refuses to 

! 

partake of the idolatrous rites of his heathen forefathers (while 

I - 

I '^Webber, op. cit., pp. 95-101. 

\ 
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| showing respect for his ancestry in other ways'9), and who strives to 

i hallow the Lord's Day, ought yet to be commended for his stand, for his 

I 

j effort to demonstrate the unique transformation of life which Christ 

brings. We in our more compromising confessions might well be 

challenged by his example. But the holiness which will have a decisive 

impact on secular society and on the national life in which the Korean 

Christian must also bear responsibility, must be more of an outgoing, 

world-directed, contagiously aggressive thing. Dietrich Bonhoeffer was 

probing for it in his memorable prison epistle. 

During the last year or so I have come to appreciate the 
'worldliness' of Christianity as never before. The Christian is not 
homo religiosus , but a man, pure and simple, just as Jesus was man, 
compared with John the Baptist anyhow. I don't mean the shallow 
this-worldliness of the enlightened, of the busy, the comfortable or 
the lascivious. It's something much more profound than that, 
something in which the knowledge of death and resurrection is ever 
present. I believe Luther lived a this-worldly life in this sense. 
... It is only by living completely in this world that one learns 

to believe. 

And George Webber attempts to apply this concept in sharp contrast to 
the traditional "flight from involvement" of which the American church 
too is far from guiltless. 

The search for a style of life in the past has often led in the 
direction of sectarianism. In order to separate themselves from the 
evil world Christians have frequently moved out of the world into a 
kind of religious ghetto where they have sought to live a Christian 
i n isolation from the evil world. This temptation, which in a 
curious way now besets much of American Protestantism, must be 
rejected. Our search is for a style of life that enables the 


I Q 

j Th e Korean church substitutes a memorial service in Christ's 

| name for the traditional ceremony of ancestor worship on the anniversary 
j of a loved one's passing. 

20 

| Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Prisoner for God (New York: Macmillan, 

j 1954), p. 168f. 
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congregation to live fully in the world .... 

Our search for a style of life in our day will not focus 
primarily on a new piety, however, but on preparation for witness 
and service in a world which has rejected God.^ 

Structurally, Webber is led to stress the need for small cellular 
units in a congregation within which nurture and training may take place 
and this unique style emerge. His treatment is well worth pondering and 
applying within the Korean setting, for it points to an essential 
instrument of the church's renewal in every age. Groups in Korea, in 
secular as well as "sacred" contexts and especially on the campuses, 
are continually forming, functioning for a time, and then fading as 
objectives are reached, interests and felt needs change. Without 
putting a premium on longevity, can such small clusters of committed 
souls with a world-directed Christian motivation, nurtured by prayer 

j and a common objective to reincarnate the Master, serve to put the 

j church in Korea once again in vital touch with the issues of national 
life and enable it to bear relevant witness even to the humanizing of 
the "development process itself? 

One such group stands out in this writer's memory. About five 
years ago it formed spontaneously, born only of friendship in Christ 

t 

! and a passion to manifest his redemptive concern for some of the multi- 

j 

j tudes "like sheep without a shepherd." Six collegians--two majors in 

j agriculture, one each in Christian education and English literature, 

I 

i 

j two in theology-- met for prayer and then, with the long winter 

vacation before them, selected a rural village where through the local 

f 

j 

^Webber, 0 p. cit., p. 114. 

i 

J 

i 
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church they had some previous contact, perhaps even an invitation. 
Calling themselves the Community Mission Team, they moved into that 
community with mission as their objective, but not the preaching 
variety. They began by merely talking with the villagers, in the 
"town hall" or church where they could sit down on a heated floor or 
around the potbellied stove. Gradually they discovered, together, what 
the concerns of that community were, where corporate action might begin. 
Then their ministry began to take a more structured form: classes 
taught by the young agriculturists and educator, focusing on problems 
and needs as revealed by the initial conversations; worship in the one- 
room church for all who cared to attend; and work in which all took 
part, on a project (the digging of a community well) which the villagers 
had selected. At the end of a week or two they quietly parted, the 
team to resume its mission in another locale, the people of the 
community encouraged by a feeling of accomplishment and inspired by the 
selfless example of these young men. What was more, the divided 
Presbyterians in that village were stimulated by the experience of 
cooperative labor to have another try at church union! 

Today the charter members of that team are scattered far and 

- ! 

| wide. One of the theologs is youth secretary for the General Assembly, 

I 

the other is completing graduate studies in Japan. The English 
literature graduate is in charge of urban-industrial evangelism in 
Taegu. The education major is research fellow at Yonsei University, 
assisting the professor of Christian education and working in the new 
Christian student center. One agriculture graduate has just completed 

| a two-year stint in charge of rural extension (Andong area) and 

j . ... 

i 

% 
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| returned to the university for a semester of urban studies, while the 

3 

| other has been called out of suffering (from incurable liver disease) 

i 

i "to be with Christ, which is far better." But the One whom they served 
together in a succession of village missions is still present amid the 
farms and factories of developing Korea, calling others like them to 
share his easy yoke, his blessed burden. In the structured programs of 
the parish and in the informal associations of vocational life, may the 
seed of self-sacrifice and the leaven of loving labor which they 
planted be multiplied, by the Spirit’s own chain-reaction, to the end 
that the Christian community in Korea might in this decade be renewed 
to reincarnate the Master in mission "for the life of the world." 


I 

{ 

! 

I 


( 

j 

i 

i 

i 
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APPENDIX A 


1969 STATISTICS ON PROTESTANT GROUPS IN KOREA 
(As reported by denominational representatives 
or in 1969 Church Year Book published by Korea 
National Christian Council) 


Denomination Churches Church Workers 


Presbyterian: "ecumenical" 

2,281 

2,580 

(NAE) "anti-ecumenical" 

1,971 

2,098 

(ROK) "liberal" or HanShin 

692 

724 

"orthodox" or KoShin 

531 

476 

"reformed" or KaeHyuk 

125 

50 

"unaffiliated" or MooWei 

39 

30 

Bible Presbyterian 

80 

45 

Reconstructed Presbyterian 

22 

17 

total Presbyterian 

5,741 

6,020 

Methodist: "Christian" 

1,324 

1,507 

"Jesus" or Yei-Su 

42 

27 

Free Methodist 

61 

24 

total Methodist 

1,427 

1,558 

Holiness: "Christian" 

601 

670 

"Jesus" or Yei-Su 

146 

89 

total Holiness 

747 

759 

Seventh day Adventist 

697 

809 

Salvation Army 

107 

332 

Baptist 

408 

326 

Baptist Bible Fellowship 

28 

53 

total Baptist 

436 

379 

Assemblies of God 

116 

117 

Hazarene 

60 

62 

Episcopal 

64 

41 

Church of Christ (kcm) 

93 

80 

(CC) "no instruments" 

39 

40 

total Church of Christ 132 

Miscellaneous 

120 

Gospel Church 

12 

9 

Chosen Church 

12 

11 

True Church of Jesus 

24 

— 

FEAM 

15 

19 

KEM 

3 

5 

UPCM 

9 

11 

TEAM 

16 

14 

Lutheran 

4 

4 

Totals “ 

9,622 

10,270 

156 



Adherents 


569,875 

550,790 

212,287 

103,630 

19,278 

12,500 

7,728 

2,300 

1,478,388 

287,417 

10,041 

3,045 

300,503 

156,000 

71,435 

227,435 

94,222 

40,614 

25,352 

6,550 

31,902 

29,266 

10,867 

9,926 

6,500 

5,196 

11,696 

4,140 

2,591 

1,789 

1,235 

1,000 

1,000 

585 

_ 350 

2,247,509 
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APPENDIX B 


RESULTS OF SURVEY OF KOREAN INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ON 
THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH 


TABLE 21 


RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS OF 508 FACTORY WORKERS 


Religion or Sect 

Number 

of Devotees 

Percentage 

Christianity 


144 


28.3 

Protestant 

113 


22.2 


Catholic 

31 


6.1 


Buddhism 


101 


19.9 

Chundokyo 


55 


10.8 

Taejonggyo rIndigenous sects 


2 


0.4 

Chunlikyo J 


3 


0.7 

Others 


203 


39.9 


TABLE 22 

OPINIONS CONCERNING CHRISTIANITY AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
(Factory Workers, Managers, and Union Leaders) 


Choice of Replies Number of Number of Number of 

Workers Managers Union Ldrs 


Question: What is your opinion of Christianity? 

a. It advocates service to 

society 172 39 

b. It is ethical but 

otherworldly 42 3 

c. It is of no use to society (or 

it is a fanatical religion) 27 1 

d. It is necessary only when we 

die 73 

e. I don't know 164 4 

f. No reply 30 2 


20 

1 

4 

4 

0 


157 


i 

\ 
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TABLE 22 (continued) 


Choice of Replies 


Number of Number of 
Workers Managers 


Number of 
Union Ldrs 


Question: Do you believe in God? 

a. Yes, I believe that he exists 169 18 

b. It's hard to say 159 14 

c. No, he does not exist 26 1 

d. I don't know 133 14 

e. No reply 21 2 

Question: What kind of a God do you believe in? 

a. Almighty (all-powerful) God 156 19 

b. God of justice 22 3 

c. God of love 63 12 

d. Forgiving God 37 1 

e. God of wealth or financial power 78 2 

f. God of worldly progress 15 3 

g. No reply 137 9 

Question: What is your idea of Jesus? 

a. God's Son and the world's 

Savior 234 26 

b. Wonderful religious leader 55 14 

c. Young revolutionary 24 1 

d. Ordinary Jewish carpenter 23 2 

e. No reply 172 6 

Question: What is your opinion of the pastor or priest? 

a. I. haven't given him thought 127 8 

b. I've met but don't care to 

associate with him 94 6 

c. I occasionally meet and visit 

with him 64 4 

d. I enjoy meeting and visiting 

with him 52 5 

e. They're all hypocrites 43 3 

f. They're wonderful leaders in 

our society 87 20 

g. No reply 41 3 
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TABLE 22 (continued) 


Choice of Replies 


Number of Number of Number of 
Workers Managers Union Ldrs 


Question: Do you feel that Christianity or the Church can be of 
importance in the remaking of society? 

a. I don't think so 49 2 4 

b. I think it can be 166 38 12 

c. I think that it is 137 - 10 

d. I don't know 

(makes no difference) 114 7 3 

e. No reply 42 2 

Question: Do you feel that the Church matters in your life? 

(workers only) 

a. It has no relation to life 77 

b. It helps at times 100 

c. It is necessary in our lives 159 

d. I haven't thought of it yet 147 

e. No reply 25 


Total number of respondents 
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